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but we cannot foresee an Olympic cele- 
bration that will not call forth solemn 
editorial discussion of the decadence of 
every nation that has not carried off so 
many firsts in the Stadium. England, of 
is the chief sufferer from that 
special form of selfanalysis. In Eng- 
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ain’s manhood lost its ca- 
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ly happened is that Britain’s monopoly 


course, 
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a postponement of the operative date of 
the bill. “You will never be able to car 


ry out this act,” has been a frequent 


taunt, in the House of Commons as well 


as in the Tory press. But as the day 


drew near for the law to be enforced, 
the. Conservatives became alarmed at 
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voke, and began to call upon their fol- 
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the universal drumbeat of the Empire 
that it was now belted round with Uni 
versities?” 
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Italian press concerning the progress of 
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been outlining in his paper, the ta 

a plan for forcing the Dardanelles and 
attacking Constantinople by means of 
airships now being built in Milan and 
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has had time to look around, and it is 
visibly growing more composed in its 
mind. If one party is divided and dis- 
tracted, it sees that the other is united 
and marching forward under an inspir- 
ing leadership. Government by party 
vill not break down simply because one 
party has temporarily broken down. 
ind our ancient humor is also coming 
» the rescue. The country simply can- 
not take the Colonel so seriously as he 
takes himself. Ability to laugh at a 
who makes himself ridiculous is 

» sign of recovered coolness, and it is 
now to be seen on every hand. This 
villgo on. The country is not so mad as 
some of those who seem to have been 
striving to infect it with their own 
mania, and is daily giving new evidence 
that it proposes to keep its head and go 


about its business 


THE BRITISH PROTEST. 

News that the British Embassy had 
sent a note to our State Department, 
asking that the Panama bill be not pass- 
ed until a formal representation, now on 

from the British Government 

be given attention, greatly stirred 
pure minds of Senators in Washing- 
Here was an offensive meddling by 
eigners in a matter of strictly domes- 
legislation. If Congress desires to 
the Panama Canal free to Ameri- 

an ships, what concern of Eng- 
Cannot we do what we will 

our own? If we choose to enact a 
that no ship owned by a railway 

ill navigate the Canal, that is our own 

If the Canadian Pacific Railroad 
urt by such a provision, that is its 
isfortune, not our fault And if the 

‘lish think that Congress will wait to 

ir from them before passing such 

sures as it pleases, they will speed- 
find that they are mightily mistaken. 
bill might not have gone through on 
but, by Jingo, if any foreign 

uests us not to hurry it up, 

pass it in a jiffy just to show that 

e cannot be bluffed. Thus speaks Bun- 
ombe County at Washington. 

We may be sure, however, that the 

retary of State and the President 
and serious-minded Congressmen will 
not be inclined thus lightly to toss the 
matter off A weighty affair of state is 
nvolved. Our national good faith in 
living up to the obligations of a treaty 


is called in question, It will never do to 
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say that the Panama Canal is our own!if any were so insensitive on that sub- ber very few 


property and that we can do what we 
like with it. It is ours, indeed, but it is 
impressed with a lien, in the shape of a 
solemn national pledge, which we gave 
at the time of acquiring the right to 
an exclusive control of its operation. In 


the way of that, the Clayton-Bulwer 


treaty stood as an obstacle. Specifically 
to “remove any objection which may 


arise” out of that treaty to “the con- 
struction of such canal under the aus- 
pices of the Government of the United 
States,” the Hay-Pauncefote treaty was 
1901, ratified and pro- 


It is now printed by 


negotiated in 

claimed in 1902. 
our Government in the volume of “trea- 
ties in force.” Another recognition of 


its binding nature was made in our 
treaty with the bogus Republic of Pana- 
ma, which Article XVIII provided 
that the Canal should be opened and 
all 


stipulations” of the treaty with Great 


of 


operated “in conformity with the 


Britain. Now, those “stipulations” were 
made for a purpose. England got some- 


thing for waiving her rights under the 


Clayton-Bulwer treaty. What did she 
get? She got a promise of neutraliza- 
\etion. She got also this specific pledge: 
{ The canal shall be free and open to the 
‘vessels of commerce and war of all na- 
tions observing these Rules, on terms of 
entire equality, so that there shall be no 
discrimination against any nation or its 
citizens or subjects in respect of the con- 


ditions or charges of traffic or otherwise. 
That pledge, in both its spirit and 

its letter, the pending Panama bill pro- 

It would do it 


allowing American vessels to pass 


poses coolly to break. 
by 
through the Canal free of tolls, while 
charging them upon 
This is the Congressional idea of “entire 


all other ships. 
equality” and “no discrimination’! The 
glaring bad faith of this has been re- 
peatedly pointed out, both in and out of 
Congress. But it has been replied, tri- 
umphantly: “There cannot be any force 
in your argument, otherwise England 
would have objected. Our treaty is with 
her, and if, as you say, the Panama Dill 
is in violation of it, why haven't we had 
a British protest? Are you more care- 
ful of English rights than the English 
Government is?” Of course, the law and 
morals of the case did not depend upon 
any action or non-action by England. 
There stood the plain words of the 
treaty. On the other hand, there stood 
the bill, absolutely irreconcilable with | 
them. That was enough for any man 


jealous for the honor of his nation. But 


ject as to need a pricking from the out- 


side, the announced British 
comes to furnish it. Those who thought 


protest 


it so clever to sneak a disguised ship- 
subsidy into the Panama bill, are now 
awake to the fact that they are surely 
bringing on an international compiica 
tion. They are forcing a reference of 
the dispute ‘to an impartial tribunal 
j which would be certain to decide as em- 
phatically against this country as the 
Paris Arbitration Court did against our 
exclusive claims in Bering Sea. 

“ The terms of the protest which Eng- 


is to make are as yet made 


No 


land 


known only in outline. Govern- 


ment could tamely sit by and the 


see 
rights of its subjects impaired by the ac- 
tion of another country, especially when 
those rights are guaranteed by special 


without making a vigorous ob- 
It 


to wait till the bill is actually 


treaty, 


jection. is said that England ought 
passed; 
that her protest is of no force against a 
measure not yet But 


clear that, if she were carefully prepar 


made law. it is 


ing & case to submit to The Hague, she 


would make her position stronger by 
showing that she had taken the earli- 
est occasion to remind the Washington 


to assert 


We 


Government of her intention 


her rights under the treaty. can 
only regard the step now taken as time 
ly and wholesome. The evasion propos 
ed by the bill has been passed over too 
that the 


duty 


we know 
nation’s honor the 


We see the danger of try- 


nonchalantly. Now 


and nation's 
are touched. 
ing to drive a subsidy coach-and-four 
through a precisely worded treaty. If 
such a thing could be done, American 
faith would get as 
Punic. No 
tions of good motives would avail, for we 
should have placed this country 
like that described by 
his “Diary”: 


bad a name as 


boasting and no protesta- 
in a 
situation John 
Quincy Adams in 
effort on our part to reason the 
out of a belief that ambitious 
will have no other effect than to con- 


vince them that we add to our ambition 


“Any 
world 


we are 


hypocrisy.” 


CAMPAIGN CONTRIBU- 


TIONS. 


OLD-STYLE 


The committee of the Senate inquir- 
ing into the campaign contributions of 
1904 has so far dug up little but ignor- 
ance and forgetfulness. Chairman Tag- 


gart, for the Democrats, could remem-| 
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details, and last week Mr. 


| Cortelyou, chairman of the Republican 


National Committee, explained that he 


knew about the money matters of the 


campaign only in the most casual way. 
He with other 


was chiefly concerned 


things. When Mr. Taggart calmly stat- 
ed 


Committee 


books of the Democratk 
1904 
there was a joyous flutter among Repub- 
Aha, 
But 


you informed the Senate Committee 


that the 


of had been burned, 
there 
Mr. Cortel 


that 


lican newspapers. so vas 


something to cover up! 
all 


Treasurer Bliss had destroyed 


Republican books and vouchers also, So 
dishonors are easy. Now, the burning of 
books be 


well as a symptom of fright and a 


a sign of repentance, as 
tacit 


may 
confession that certain transactions will 
It 
that, as a consequence of the preaching 
of them 


not bear the light of day. is recorded 


of the Apostle, “many also 


which used curious arts brought their 


books together and burned them.” But 
did 


cretly. 


this “before all men,” not se- 


Whether 


they 


‘ 


our practitioners of 


‘curious arts” in politics were stricken 


with remorse when they burned their 


books, we cannot say, but it is a satis 
faction to know that publicity-laws have 
made it impossible for them to go back 
to the old methods, even if they desire 
It 


vestigation that the Senate is 


to. is, in a sense, an antiquarian in- 


making. 


Chairman Cortelyou made a frank 


enough appearance and told a story that 


sounds straight. But it was confessed- 


ly incomplete. He knew, or thought he 
knew, the “demnition total” of contri- 
butions, but was quite unaware of 


where many of the largest items came 


from. For example, he stated that he 
did not know until later that the big 
life-insurance companies had been as- 
sessed for $50,000 each. This was sus 


pected at the time, but the fact was not 
established until Mr. Hughes brought it 
out in the insurance investigation. Other 
corporations, as Mr. Cortelyou frankly 
stated, were asked to contribute to the 
He did not, 
but 


Roosevelt corruption fund. 
of 
‘practical’ men like Harriman who were 


course, give it that name, the 


then putting up the cash, had no iilu- 
sions about what was done 
money. They spoke bluntly of the ef- 
fect of spending $50 in each election 
district, which Harriman said would be 
sufficient to “turn” 60,000 votes in New 
York city alone. And when Mr. Cortel- 
you testifies that “from $650,000 to $700, 


with the 
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purchased 


if 


tr 


of 


ry a@ = 
The Nation 
guaranteeing them the right to levy tar- 
all 


bleeding cor- 


States, it is 


doubtful 


» that all of this great iff taxes for their own benefit, was 


one with the of 


“speakers’ practice 


porations with the promise of looking 


after their interests in the Legislature 


Congress. The demand that this 


ended had 


both our 


and in 


plan be become so impera- 


tive that law-makers and our 


impaign managers had to give heed to 


ee no more of 


red 


these huge 


secret and laid out 


in 


‘ ; 


rrupting effect, if not with a cor- 


iIrpost Presidential campaigns 


new order vil e both cheap 


ner. The Se mittee 


horrible the 
but is longel be. 
hat has 

by anybody's 

labelling it as 


Progressivtsm.’ 


-OLONGING 


Metchnikoff 
to 
dis« OV 


ife. Alas, 


histopheles, or 
as the elixir of 


only too soon that 


gly 
remedy after which the heart 


The 


evident 


pecomMes 


now celebrated eobacter is not 


man has lusted great scientist 


has sought for years a weapon against 
Roosevel . 
rime, and the hardening of the arter 


He 


more mi . 
has studied the way of the lac- 


ies 
quietly 


laced 
<a bacillus has gone to the dog 


tic 


most good 2 é : 
considered his intestines, and the 


he 
the 


ind 


the Senate inquiry one into 
wisdom has gained is that the 


of 


human system will stave off the ad 


only 


tten, and unhappy things of 


injection “sugar bacillus” into 


ve do not mean to imply that 
. the 
useful 


purpose It is 


vance of old age, provided—and there's 


down rumors of 


corruption; 


the rub: there always is a very impor 
the inder!ying or 


tant, very onerous “provided” to be dealt 


persistent an 


tne vik 


es of the old with 


die to savs 
rote or hnikoff, it would 
and y theories, be I b 


ld suddenly morrow, 


not dis 


cts 
we late in 


egan 
make reached 


gin with 


whatever 
results 


life to begin 


At 


beginning of middle 


for old age' forty to 


ations 
shaping one’s conduct so that one 


had come | may li be a hundred! No, this is 


elixir, of which a drop 


liostro's 


sends fire through shrunken veins 


new 
ind rears upright the collapsing frame 


It is restatement in specific 


imply a 


old belief that eternal vig 
of 


life 


that terme of the 


It was seen 


debauched elect really 


anything 
like 


alight to ons ilance is the price 


legislation Frying the worth preserving, everything 


manufacturers in return for elae 
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Under these conditions the secret of 


long life has never been withheld from 


the knowledge of man. The author of 


Proverbs long ago had hit upon numer- 


ous ways of postponing the ravages of 


arterio-sclerosis The pursuit of wis- 


dom will do it. Fear of the Lord will 


do it. Submission to reproof will do it. 


The practice of mercy will do it. This 


is not putting the ase in biological 


terms; but the highest biology to-day 


recognizes the existence of the spiritual 


The 


Russian 


factor certain ement on which 


counted,” 


Metchnikoff, 


the Savant has says 


one writer « Professor 


be overlooked the st 


stimu- 
old 


tion moral which 


Impression 


organisn Sufferers from 


ill receive with the glycobacters 
and 
will 


Here 


excellent advics 


ive educatic and th zed 


mn 


find themselves doing « llently 


is the basis for a real understanding be- 


tween the wisdom of Pasteur and the 


King Solomon will 


Metchnikoff half- 


wisdom of Proverbs 


readily meet Professor 


way. A diet of sour milk plus the prac- 


tice of charity; glycobacters reinforced 


by keeping the mind on high ideals; ab- 


stention from excessive use of meat go 


ing hand in hand with abstention from 


evil thoughts—there is every opportu- 


nity here for the synthetic production 


really efficacious specific against 


But 


ot a 
old 


posed a patient spirit and long practice. 


age always there is presup- 


The pursuit of wisdom and the cultiva- 


tion of the lactic bacillus must really 


begin at the beginning of adult life 
have life 
is the difficulty 


Are men willing to long 


on these terms? That 
which confronts the Parisian biologist, 
as it did the wise king of the Jews. In 
will 


of 


small things, as in great, men 


rarely sacrifice the self-indulgence 
the moment for their own personal good. 
Not of life 


indefinitely prolonged will the ordinary 


with the certain guarantee 
man consent to listen unfailingly to the 
never to omit his 
milk. 
been so in the past, when, theoretically, 


admitted 


dictates of wisdom or 


daily bottle of fermented It has 


‘verybody that long life is a 


is still more true to-day, 


blessing. It 
old 


the mind 


when age seldom presents itself to 


as an end to be worked for. 


The pleasure-lover’s maxim of a short 
life and a merry one has, in more philo- 
sophic times, become the underlying mo 


tive of modern existence. We lay stress 
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now on the intensity of life rather than 
on its duration. A higher productivity, 


a higher capacity for enjoyment, a more 


vivid realization of the self while con- 
sciousness endures—that is the essence 
of the modern outlook upon life. Pro- 


fessor Metchnikoff would please his gen- 


eration more by isolating the bacillus 
of energy rather than the bacillus of 
long life. Most of us would not know 


what to do with a hundred years’ time 


on our hands. Most of us feel no en- 


thusiasm at the prospect of a world of 


centenarians. A world in which people 


were slow to die would 


Lloyd 


the expenditures on old-age pensions and 


so destroy 


George’s budgets by heaping up 


cutting heavily into the inheritance tax 
In times like ours, when the duration 
of social philosophies and artistic the 
ories is measured by single years and 


months almost, to live a hundred years 


would be to follow up forty years of ex 
citement with sixty years of headache 
No, the world to-day is not interested 
in the prolongation of life. It would not 
be willing to pay the price if the thing 
be had. A small, 


old-fashioned minority there may be to 


were absolutely to 
whom a protracted healthy old age will 


appeal. From them, Professor Metch- 
nikoff’s glycobacters and lactic bacillus 
will receive respectful consideration 
But even with them, as we have said, 
the mere biological specific will not suf 
fice. 


tenaries in considerable numbers, some 


Before men will attain their cen- 


scientist will have to inoculate them 
with the bacillus of patient labor, of 


simple ideas, and of placid emotions. 


THE SCIENTIFIC ATMOSPHERE. 
At the unveiling of the statue to Lord 
Bacon in front of Gray’s Inn on June 27, 
Mr. Balfour was chosen to make the ad- 
dress. There could not have been a hap- 
pier selection, especially if Bacon’s im- 
portance in the history of thought was 
to be dwelt upon. And that is undoubt- 
edly 


the lawyer, the statesman, even Bacon 


his true carrying power. Bacon 


the writer of great English prose, is 
not of so much significance to-day as 
Bacon the philosopher. And of him in 
that capacity no one is better qualified 
to utter the just word than Mr. Balfour. 
Neither a vulgarizer nor a mere pane- 
gyrist, he is able to seize upon the es- 
sential thing in the Baconian philoso- 


phy, and to show what it meant in the 


‘ 
< 


ition 


The N 


’ 
seventeenth century and has incre 


asing 

ly meant down to our own day 
Mr. Balfour made rather short work 
of the theory that Bacon, by the inve 
tion of the observational and inductive 
method, put an instrument in the hands 


of mankind by which the world was abk 


to press on to one scientific discovery 
after another. “I do not believe, aid 
Mr. Balfour that any man i 
taught to reason by studyi t 


logis ind I am quit 
has evs been taught to 
study nz the nductive +} \ ’ 
eve Bacon himself may ha | 
about the matter, he did I 
vise a machine for scientific d 
Yet his philosophic writings did 
about a great chang i ] 
thinking; but it was m¢ i f 
attitude than of method I i 
had been to neglect or n t 
ternal world, and to engage in ! 
verbal disputes. Bacon exemplified 
taught the patient and child-] 
tude before nature—the humble and pro 
longed inquiry, the repeated experiment 
the docility and yet the eagerness of the 
learner—which is of the essence of what 
we have come to call the scientific mind 
This, declared Mr. Balfour, was the real 
glory and distinction of Lord Bacon 
“He created the atmosphere in which 
scientific discovery flourishes.” Thus 
his true rank is that of a seer. He was 
not a great investigator, but he put 
thousands of investigators on the right 
track. The full results were slow in 
coming. On this point Mr. Balfour 
said: 

Though dates cannot be fixed, | belli 
it will be found that it is relativel r 
cently, say within the last three or four 
generations, that industry has really been 
the child of scientific discovery Great 
scientific discoveries were made by Bacon's 
contemporaries, by his immediate suc« 
ors, in every generation which ha fol 
owed, but the application of ientific prix 
iples to the augmentation of powe! 
over nature is. I beli rela ly speal 
ing, of quite r growth You ay find 
exam] he and r but broad)} 
peaking, I would inybody’ to cast hi 
j ‘ r the. histor f discovery ir ] 
irts s tl of 1 1 n in the zg ra 
progr yf industrial and agr Itural 4d 
ove! and I belie he will come to tl 
conclusion for 1 upon m nd whieh I 
that the ffect which scier has had and 
is now having, and in rea g measure 
is predestined to have, upon the I f 
this wor'd, did not declare itself i 
takable letters until a century and a hal 
or two centuries had passed since tie ¢€ h 
of the great man whose nar is asst ated 
with the philosophy of induction 








However it came to us, and wl 
ontributed most to the gift, the rid 
ww in possession of the scientif 
lo-day ‘ | at omy 
rs and : itors 
be devoting t a to 
‘ ts of sea ) 
s D nt 1at ad W 
t dis i 
n k 
‘ af 
- 
One d | 
! ph 
| 
+, 
7 
i 
nitiat 
( i 
I be 
Mie at 
hat sta r 
i 1 
probl 
ind ‘ de i 
t compla S d 
jut men of se } 
f overweening in T 
asionally gon ipon t as pt n 
that nothing |! deeper t 
of chemic test that instrument of 
scientific precision l to say 
exactly what man and God 
But that is only to ‘ ! iin 
to be frustrated ] if t T 
own day to “prove immortatit 
tifically, is but an instance of what ill 
happen when science forgets to be truly 
scientific It zg ack eye 
it the same time that it upsets the equi 
librium of many eak brail Scien 
too, must stick to its last But within 
ts ne i t I nually at 
king ind ‘ t p that 
close to the ll-being ! ir 
an ar or truthf that it 
rdo 1 pefulness ha been qui h 
a. & ntif dea were I ) gh 
tl hearts of students a to 
day, nor did the great tasks still | 
cilentific investigation ever ! e pr 
fully appeal to devoted workers for the 
good of their kind. Onl onside for 
example, the zeal with which skilled in 
quirers in all countries are giving tl 
most laborious research to the au 
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and cure of cancer. Never were there 


more indefatigable and, withal, more en- 


thusiastic investigators Give us time, 


they say, and we will grapple with and 


this terrible disease. It is not 


overcome 
only the desire to benefit humanity that 
unflagging in endeavor. 


by 


keeps them 


They are buoyed up also their pro- 


found conviction that the scientific mind 


The very 


vith the 


bound to win air 


filled 


they 


breathe is hope that 


has yet wonderful improvements 


science 


to make in the lot of man, and that true 


clentifiCc method ertain to go on, 


juer 


LITY IN PROFESSORS, 


nding superiority of the 


American professor, ac 
stinguished visi 
h and 
The 


»t without 


Is ri in- 
Ameri- 

best 18 ne 
dry intelle and 


tain tual vivacity 


lacks the 
rant and con 
spiritual 
col 


vith some 


tonic 
preciseness, 
sional twang; 
ingly in social 
dity that may 
inflattering 

American profes 
seconded, with a dif 
in his 
Prof 

ue of the 


vould 


ssors,”’ 
Har- 


agree that 


not what they ought 


further that they 


insists 
fal 
At 


re-—they have 


of 


Btate 


the 


grace 


example great genera 


Childs and Nortons and 


passing away, and the man 


mlucation has descended to un- 


ouldera-——to men of good train 


ome no doubt, yet with 


of the 


parts 


rth and stature elder 


ind the amplitude of personal power 
rhe p incapable 


roposition is obviously 
taken 
We all 
returns 
of 

is 
the 


of demonstration, and should 


with a liberal allowance of salt 


know that every graduate who 


mater an 


Mr. 


to his alma after absence 


twenty or thirty Warren 


of 


removal 


years 


the class of 1889-—is struck by 


of ancient landmarks and the 


vanishing of the old familiar faces, and 
is prone to declare that things have de- 
generated since his day. We all know 
how the elder alumni stroll through the 
Yard or campus and exclaim at the 
of luxury 


“The 


growth among 


generation: old college was a 


group of teachers; the new college is a 


group of buildings.” “Steam heat in 


the old dormitory, and bathroom for 


every suite! We used to split our own 


kindlings and wash under the pump. I 


remember how my roommate used to 


duck his head under the spout in De- 


cember, and call out, ‘Come on, boys, 


what makes character.’” We 


this is 


know, too, the inevitable turn the con- 
versation takes at the reunion banquet. 
“Well, there’s been a great change since 
dur time, and I’m afraid it’s not entire 
the “Not 


new 


a bad address 
but 


lv for better.” 


the president us, he is 


gave 
not the man his predecessor was.” “No; 
and with old Wells gone and Smith and 
Jones, and Stone and 


Huntington and 


it’s not the same 
all 
Stone to-day, and he says the outlook is 
find 


These young 


Walworth retiring, 


place at all.” “Not at I called on 


very gloomy; they can’t suitable 
men to fill the vacancies 
fellows are cast in another mould; they 
aren't of the calibre of Wells and Smith.” 
“Old Wells was a character, though, was- 
“But he did 


our paces, and you couldn't get around 


n't he?” put us through 


him.” “Old Wells was a war horse, but 


he business, and I don’t believe 


like 


meant 


there are many him in the new 
brood.” 

When all deductions are made for the 
of 
doubtedly a substantial basis for the dis- 
of old the 
pointed criticism of Mr. Warren. “Old 


of a Doctor 


glamour reminiscence, there is un- 


content the graduate and 


Wells,” though something 


Busby, was a thoroughgoing teacher, 
the terror and delight of the classroom. 
He touched a vital spot in every student 
who sat under him. He spoke as one 
clothed 


dicta were passed on by tradition. 


authority, and his obiter 
He 


furnished his disciples with a constant 


with 


measure of the difference between a cal- 


the younger | 


‘fast passing away. 


‘part of the administrators. 


! 
faculty and in the community he held 


in his own right and not as a loan from 
the institution which employed him. So 
far as we knew, he had not a drop of 


German blood in his veins; yet he was 


a big and permanently impressive per- 
sonality. Now, “Old Wells” as a type 
of the undergraduate college teacher is 


Apparently, he is 


|passing away for the economic reason 


that there is no demand for him on the 
Other vir- 
tues than effective teaching and strength 
of personality seem now to be at a pre- 


mium; and we agree with Mr. Warren 


that it is time to be harking back to 
something that we have lost. 


Probably nearly every one will admit 
that the spot where our educational in- 
stitutions have suffered most deteriora- 
tion from loss of vital personalities is 
at the heart of them—in the colleges 
of liberal arts. Among the various rea- 
sons which may be brought forward to 
account for this decline, two stand out 
conspicuously: First, administrators 
during the past generation have direct- 
ed a large proportion of their energy 
and their funds towards advancing the 
graduate and professional schools. In- 
evitably, the attraction of pecuniary re- 
has 


into 


ward and scholarly distinction 


drawn the more ambitious men 
professional and graduate work, where 
teach- 


desideratum. 


rather than 
the 
Presidents protest that the exceptional 


successful research 


ing-effectiveness is 
undergraduate teacher is as precious to 
them as the exceptional researcher; but 
they open their purse-strings to the in- 
vestigator; and every one who hears 
university club gossip is familiar with 
the contemptuous “He's well enough for 
an undergraduate teacher.” The second 
reason for the decline is that the at- 
tendance at the universities has multi- 


plied faster than the endowments. As 


|a consequence, vast classes of 500 to 1,000 


are vaguely lectured at by wholesale, 
or cut up into small sections and turned 
over to a battalion of teething assist- 
ants and instructors, who are not in- 
frequently far below the level of the 


low adolescent and a formed and pur- | average high-school teacher in person- 


poseful man in a world of men; and he 
taught them to prize with Montaigne 
“a strong and manly familiarity and con- 
verse, a friendship that flatters itself 
in the sharpness and vigor of its com- 


munications.’ His great prestige on the 


ality and in general intelligence. Be 
tween the graduate school above, with 
its emphasis upon investigation, and the 
“slave-labor” below, with its character- 
less semi-tutorial function, the high call- 
ing of the teacher is belittled, and the 
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field tends to be left to somewhat weak- 
Drop “Old Wells” 
among them, and they would retreat like 


kneed Laodiceans. 


rabbits from the presence of a man. 


The protest against these conditions is 
certain to increase; for though the ad- 
ministrative watchword may be “the ad- 


vancement of science,” the rank and file 


of the alumni continue to demand “the 
formation of character.” 


THE BI-CENTENARY OF ROUSSEAU. 
GENEVA, June 30. 

One still remembers the elaborate cele- 
brations which took place at Geneva in 
1909 in honor of Calvin; the celebra- 
tions to commemorate Rousseau, which 
have just come to an end, were, if pos- 
sible, even more notable. Some, indeed, 
thought that they were overdone. Fol- 
lowing certain reactionary writers in 
Paris who, under the leadership of Mau- 
rice Barrés, protested openly against 
the proposed festivities at the Panthéon 
and tried to interrupt the speakers at 
the memorial ceremony at the Sor- 
bonne, old patrician families in Geneva 
would like to have been spared the spec- 
tacle of their whole city thus idolizing 
a revolutionary son of the people. The 
popular impulse, however, proved irre- 
sistible. For nearly two years prepar 
ations had been making. Books anda 
pamphlets, magazine and newspaper ar 
ticles on Rousseau came thick and fast. 
On the eve of the 28th the Catholics is 
sued a statement to the effect that they 
also would join in honoring the man 
through whom the irreligious spirit of 
the eighteenth century was to some ex- 
tent checked. The Protestants organiz- 
ed a special meeting on Friday, the 
28th, with Professor Fulliquet, the fiery 
theologian, as their spokesman. And it 
was agreed that on the following Sun- 
day Rousseau should be the subject of 
the sermon in every church. 

On the evening of Wednesday, the 
26th, at a meeting of the Institut Na- 
tional Genevois, Rousseau exalted 
as a political writer, patriot, botanist, 
and musician. A poem made for the 
occasion was read, and several songs 
composed by Rousseau sung by 
artists. Thursday was called the day of 
the Société Jean-Jacques Rousseau, 
which does for Rousseau in Geneva a 
work similar to that of the Shakespeare 
Society in England. Its official 
mony took place in the Aula of the Uni- 
versity, and was attended by many 
scholars and writers, including several 
from abroad. The eulogy of Rousseau 
was pronounced by M. Rosier, the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction in Geneva. 
Addressing a largely academic audience, 
he emphasized the pedagogical reforms 
brought about by “Emile.” Then came 
the chief speaker, Prof. Georges Renard 
of the Collége de France, representing 


was 


were 


cere- 


all the French universities. 





His speech 


was a masterpiece of academic elo- 
quence, compounded of precise erudition 
and broad 


Professor Schulz-Gora of Strassburg fol- 


humanitarian aspirations. 
lowed, speaking for the German univer- 
He explained with 
more Grundlichkeit than eloquence the 
influence of Rousseau on thinkers 
as Kant, Goethe, and Schiller. A grat- 
ulatory letter was read by an emissary 
from the Tolstoy Society of 
Finally, Professor Seippel spoke briefly 
in the name of the Swiss universities. 

For the afternoon the Cercle des let- 
tres et des arts, together with the So- 
Rousseau, had arranged a repre- 
sentation of two of Rousseau's 
“Pygmalion” and “Le Devin du village,” 
to be given in the magnificent Parc de 
Ariana. The bright, harmonious cos- 
tumes, the zest of the players and sing- 
ers, the graceful dancing of the children 
made the spectacle perfect. None who 
was privileged to attend will forget this 
exquisite artistic treat, on that glorious 
day of June, near-by the lake of Rous- 
seau and Byron, the trees s0 
green and so fresh. 

Friday, the 28th, was called a day of 
rest, but the people of Geneva were most 
active getting ready for the next, the of- 
ficial day, a holiday for business and 
The decorations were tasteful 
and very rich, especially so in the pic- 
of 
were erected on squares and in front of 
and private At seven 
o'clock on Saturday morning all the 
church bells were ringing and the cannon 
was fired on the old city fortifications. 
Unfortunately, the weather was not as 
beautiful as it had been. At nine o'clock 
a procession of children, students, and 
“Old went to the Grande 
rue, the narrow, old street where 


sities. somewhat 


such 


Moscow. 


ciété 


plays, 


under 


schools. 


turesque old town; busts Rousseau 


public houses. 


Grenadiers” 
Rous- 


seau's birthplace stands, and a wreath of 


flowers was hung over the door. While 
this was going on in the Haute Ville, 
the official reception of delegates from 


the French Swiss cantons, and from for- 


eign nations, took place at the foot of the 


philosopher's statue in the pretty Ile 
Rousseau, which was decorated in eigh- 
teenth-century style. This was a short, 


and dignified 
let me 


simple, ceremony 


tut turn to the really original 


1e] 


banquets in the vat 


part of the festivities, nan , the open- 


air public 


of the 


ious quar 


ters city—original this function 
for 
the charming tustom 
one of his best pages of 
d'Alembert.” Tables 


an orchestra 


was, at least foreigners; Rousseau 
himself 
described it in 
the “Lettre a 
set in the public squares; 
hired to 
tunes; some people bring their own food, 


knev nd 
are 
1s 
play patriotic and popular 
some buy it there. Citizens of all classes, 
with children, of course, are 
met together, drink to- 
gether. It is all very jolly. 
every one of these banquets has more or 
less its own particular character. Here, 


wives and 
together, dance 
Of course, 





CH 
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you 


in the quarter of Saint Gervais, 


have the working people, and especially 


those working people who are claiming 
new rights in modern society; at the 
table of honor, one sees Mr. Sigg, a 
well-known Swiss Socialist clsewhere 
at the Quarter of the Madeleine Chur: 

we have the lowe! lasses; but this 
time the humble people who enjoy with- 
out much thought that day of rest be 
stowed on them by destiny They are 
grateful for the little they get, and al 
though evidently indifferent to Rous 


seau, they have decorated with a pro 


fusion of flags and flowers their old, nar 
row, winding streets; a good many have 
the 


square; 


tables set the 
the 


simply taken out their family tables and 


found seats at on 


small church others have 


put them outside the door on the side 
walk; three poor fellows, with a harp, 
a guitar, and a violin, play in the middle 
of the street; the frugal meal has not 
yet come to an end when the good peo 
ple want to dance Only a fe steps 
further the official banquet takes place 
under the beautiful trees of the 
“Treille,” back of the antique walls of 
the capitol Here, as elsewhere, the 
democratic note predominates Mem 


bers of the most exclusive patrician fam 


ilies of Geneva face at one table 
the representatives of the radical Gov 
ernment; a clergyman is sitting next 
to a free-thinker and they make 
speeches in which incerely, they cal 
one another brothers There also sits 
the representative of the Federal Coun 
cil of Bern There is a long tablk 

little orphan boys, invited by th 

ganizers of the public meal ir 

membrance of Rousseau, the f nd of 
children In the quarter of Saint An 


toine, on a high terrace overlooking 
city, near the old “Collége of Ca 
the intellectuels of Gene i na ith 
ered, university professor riter urt 
ists 
The next number on t 
was the process 
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i anti }) Hloud t 
on the Plalr Plair 1lais put 
pose being to inspire t an 
bition to 0 t nti ] 
Roussea But ist as the long pr g 
sion reached the podiun a terrifi 
instorm forced the children to « 
perss After about an hour of waiting 
in which an attempt was made to ha 
some 


of the eighteenth century dan: 
performed, everything 
The elaborate preparations (among oth 
ers a “cantate” and 
for that day) came to naught 

By eight o'clock, however, the sky wa 
clear again while authorities 


was given up 


written composed 


the 


and 
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self, but a benefit to the scholar becomes 
diffused him.” 
he continued, “for 


amplified and through 
‘May 
a recognition 
ganizations also of that type which gave 
the of old? I 
mean the type represented by the Paniz- 
Garnetts, the Winsors, Pooles, 
Spoffords.’ 

a definite 


we not hope,” 


a re-cognition—in our or- 


personality to libraries 
zis, the 
and 
this 


Cutters, 

At conference pro 
gramme had been outlined, as express- 
ed the formal with which 
Mrs. Elmendorf opened the first general 
session of the Association. She set forth 
the ideas that had guided the programme 
committee, “The library is 
the one place where time and space are 
set at naught. It is the microcosm of the 
. The public for whom the 
library has little conception or 
comprehension of its power. How shall 
such publicity as will give this knowledge 
of it be not 
authority, hand. What 
shall the tests of fitness for such ser- 
vice be? The staff fit for such service 
must be rare material and quality. 
How conserve their strength, well-being, 
joy? Unskilled people cannot ren- 
fit What the things 
matter in training? How far can 


in address 


as follows: 


universe 
exists 


given? Service, 


must be at 


, 
Ol 


and 
der 
that 
training be effective’ 

This programme was rather closely ad- 


service. are 


hered to both in the general sessions and 
the meetings. Its unity was, 
however, broken to some extent by the 
programmes of the other organ- 
izations that meet with the 
American Library Association. No fewer 
than three other societies are directly 
affiliated, namely, the National Associa- 
of American 
Association and the 


besides, 


section 


many 
regularly 


Libraries, the 
of Law Libraries, 


Association: 


tion State 
Special Libraries 
the Bibliographical Society of America, 
affiliatea, meets regularly 
Then there 


rican Library Institute, which 


though not 


with this group of societies 
the Ame 
ort of superimposed on 
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American Library Asso- 
number of 
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education of li 
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brarians. Among the other sessions of 
more or less specialized character the 
one devoted to the interests of the Agri- 
cultural libraries attracted the greatest 
attention. The programme was very full, 
dealing with the particular functions of 
the libraries connected with agricultural 
colleges and experimental stations. There 
was a symposium on recent reference 
books and new periodicals of special in- 
terest to agricultural libraries. Dr. A. 
C. Trude, director of the United States 
Office of Experiment Stations, presented 
a paper, entitled “Suggestions in Regard 
to a Policy of Administration of Agri- 
cultural College and Experiment Station 
Libraries,” in which he dealt not so 
much with the details of administration 
as with the results to be obtained. He 
paid particular attention to the function 
of the library in the general extension 
work of the agricultural college. 

The was also addressed by 
Martin Burrell, Canadian Minister of 
Agriculture, and by Prof. James W. 
Robertson of McGill University, chair- 
man of the Canadian Royal Commission 
on Industrial Training and Technical 
Education. Dr. Robertson took a par- 
ticularly active part in the work of the 
conference, besides being chairman of 
the local committee. 

On Dominion Day the Association lis- 
tened to a speech by Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
who, on behalf of the Canadian mem- 
bers, presented to the president a gavel 
of Canadian maple and Canadian silver. 
The principal address of that session was 
by Professor Robertson, who spoke on 
the “Conservation of Character.” “Let 
us conserve life,” he said, “for the sake 
of character.” He condemned the mod- 
ern factory “that makes things of men 
and women.” He spoke of the immigra- 
tion of the American farmer into the 
Canadian Northwest. The American is 
always referred to as “chasing the dol- 
lar.” Why is this so? “He gg 
said Dr. Robertson, “for the sake of a 
home and to give some boy or girl a 
better start”; the call of the land lures 
for the the children. He also 
spoke of the importance of vocational, 
of occupational education. Not 
remarkable, though many 
the of Professor 
was the 
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does 


sake of 
less 
in ways 
Robert- 
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self all through his speech directly to 
Professor Robertson, and the listeners 
bad the sensation of being witnesses at 


a duel between two principles, two 
schools. 
At the evening session of the same 


day President George E. Vincent of thi 
University of Minnesota delivered an ad- 
dress full of subtle irony and whimsical 
humor in which he pointed out how li- 
brarians could influence men’s character 
through their reading. ‘Books are dead 
symbols,” he said, “until they become 
vitalized in the hands of a living man.” 

Thus came to an end a conference of 
librarians at which the chief subject of 


discussion was not technique, but the 
results aimed at. It was not the first 


American Library Association confer 
ence where this tendency to substitute 
the essentials for the non-essentials was 
felt. but it was the first, I think, where 
a conscious effort in this direction had 
the pro- 
G. L. J 


for 


A 


guided those ré¢ sponsible 


gramme. 


NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 

New and important letters touching the 
early life of Edgar A Poe have come 
tc light t Librar f Congress. The 
are among tl Ellis-A:ia papers, a col 
lection of s¢ $42 rtfolios and volumes 
of office book letters of an old Rich 
mond, Va., fir Th iates run from 1799 
to 1889 John Allan, Poe’s foster-father 
vas a memt of u r Poe was also 
employed tl S°7. but doubtless ré 
ceived his s¢ board and lodging 
fror Allar 

A letter from Poe’s aunt Eliza Poe, dated 
Baltimore, Fet ry 38, 23 about two years 
after |! had | n taken into the Allan 
famil s addressed to Mrs. Allan, asking 
about the we edgar A previ« 
letter had met th no response It should 
st i that date there had been 
nm tercou ‘ ‘ two families 
F.liza Poe after ! irried Henry Hert 
I I ght ind Poe's cousin 
Eliza H Pe mad 0 
and ‘ eal g9 

John Al » Poe's bre 
Wil I I be R24 

At that d 
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tl nior M Rif undvery li 
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7 7 
was to end in Poe's leaving his home s xisted other documenta rele 
vears later had now started Mrs. Alla Po which he had never ee = 
was suspicious of her husband, and \ H leclined to 

! it Aus Most likely Poe ke; lea " 
ormed of some of Allan's secret fT an examitia But 
I Whe P 8 ther lied n Ri I pa ar Re 
1, Allan took charge of the few fa . x ur 
trinkets and a packet of letters Several H. Wi 
ot these letters were alwa S ; . V Fume 28 
ltl t fas let } P 
. oset Alla i ! ‘ 
ca Rigge Neg thane Mears warsege . Corresp lene 
letters, he probably knew th ontents : oOncdence 
I entire packet Mrs. ( Poe 
} n-law ind au } i RMS NEEDING D 4 ( 
Sssion ¢ sey il o t t ) 
estroved ® before her Gent . I 1e EpItoR oF THE Na 
a dark Poe family secret. and } ‘ ) > What doc ; _ 
impression that by her work all knowledge Radica ‘ 
this was now blotted out. Pert Allan a ee 
vished P to feel that } ! 1 th ly posstb! 

in a event ’ ‘ e ’ tra 

! letter to Poe's bri er thy follow What hen i a free 
At least she [Rosalie Poe] is half your sis ind a : 

1 God forbid He it w , t é tariff country? 
should visit upon the liv g th errors and il ‘ 
frailties of the dead.” Her the secret ho 

lent told for tl P trad t 
brother pretended to F. W. Thomas that } n M 
l , Kno wha j ‘ } ! n { r 
} 1 tor! . " : y i 
homas tl I id I ted } 
I New Yorthk . oo 
+} r thi charges of . i 
ause for Poe's alleged desertion P , 
Poe's brother also stated to F. W. Thoma : : is t 
that the cause for Edgar's leaving Alla em l Le 
juarr about the pittan f n } . a defin i vhat 1 : 
This is now substantiated Two t 
rs to Allan from Geor w. s } 
} ly rsit of Virs . : tre | , 
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honor a medal. He was the author of a large 
number of sayings that were current. Here 
are two preserved by M. Silvestre: “Grati- 
tude is a flower of the tomb,” and “Calumny 
is a money that anybody can coin and few 
His death, it appears, was pre- 
cipitated by an act of kindness to a relative. 
It and not surprising to know 
that “he had a noble and beautiful face.” 
In the spring of 1794, Moreau made a 
Stage trip from Philadelphia to New York. 
lt is one of the most valuable portions of his 
well illustrates his passion for 
and out-of-the-way 


refuse.” 


is pleasant 


Diary and 
details, 
information 
and 
extracts 


precise data, 


which renders these notes so 


useful instructive to-day. I give sev- 


eral 
May 24, 1794 

Princeton resembles all the other places 
already described that we have passed 
through since we started from Philadelphia, 
that is to say, it consists almost wholly of 
houses lining either side of the road, some 
eighty in number and chiefly made of brick 
The town has a Presbyterian church and a 
college. The last calls for a stop in order 
to speak of it, just as we made a stop to 
visit it. The building, which is of stone, is 
about 70 French feet in length and some 40 
deep. It has three stories, if we count as a 
story the ground floor, which rises from 7 to 
8 feet above the ground and thus makes 
possible cellars. There is a garret at the 
top, that the Americans say that the 
building is four stories high. In the mid- 
dle, the edifice advances so that there are 
ten windows on either side of this pro- 
jection and six more under the pediment. 
On the whole, this structure is quite strik- 
ing for America. In front is a large yard, 
shut off from the street by a brick wall, 
with pilasters at equal distances supporting 
wooden urns painted gray. This yard is 
rot well kept and is covered with the dung 
of the animals that go there to browse on 
the grass In the middle is an old iron 
cannon, a four-pounder, minus its carriage 
This cannon and the bad condition of the 
wall with several of the urns fallen to 
the ground, give an unkempt appearance to 
everything that you reach the building 
with a feeling of vexation that the students 
should have such a bad example before their 
eyes You enter this college, which 
alled Nassau Hall, by three doors, one cf 
which is in the middle of the portion of the 
edifice which advances and the two others 
on the sides and parallel to each other 
The steps leading up to these doors are in 
wood and without balustrades. The two 
upper floors are dormitories, with a cor- 
ridor running from end to end, which di- 
vides each floor into equal parts. There 
i2 rooms, each intended to accommo- 
three students On the ground floor 
chapel, a dining hall, and a library 
two thousand volumes, where you 
shown the justly celebrated planeta 
made by Dr. David Rittenhouse, who 

President of the Philosephical So- 
of Philadelphia, and who was born 
nnsylvania Facing the central door 
the back of the building a lareé 
roo! furnished with the usual 
the right on entering, you 
notice a picture some eight feet high—a 
full-length portrait of Washington, hold 
iis sword in right hand and in the 
of commanding, while his left hand 
resting on his hip, grasps his hat Behind 
him, on the left of the picture, and 
somewhat in the background, is General 
Mercer, lying on the ground, resting on his 
left shoulder. Back of the General are two 
aides-de In the distance, on the 
right side of the canvas, is represented the 
battle of Princeton. Though this picture 
not without merit, three criticisms of it 
may be made In the first plaee, General 
Washington holding his hat in his hand 
and appears very composed at the moment 
when he commanding in battle Sec- 
ondly, General Mercer, who died from the 
wound which he received at this battle of 
Princeton in January, 1777, does not appear 
to be suffering, and, thirdly, the aldes-de- 
camp are presented in such an uncertain 
attitude that they do not seem to be occu 
pled with the dying General 
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At the back of the college 
yard, which, too, is dirty and the 


turf al- 


lowed to grow wild, so that everything 
hereabout has a neglected air Though 
there is room in the building for 120 stu- 
dents, only about eighty are present, com- 


from Virginia and the two 
I should like to praise the man- 
of this institution, but when one 


ing chiefly 
Carolinas 
agement 


has not been brought up in American fash- 
ion, this is difficult The system which 
puts no restraint on children is so closely 
allied with heedlessness on the part of 
teachers, and so strongly favors the indo- 


lent disposition of the Americans, that it 
can produce only a vicious order of things. 
Its effects are visible at Princeton Col- 
lege, where, I am told, the attention of the 
students is more occupied with gaming and 
licentious tendencies than with their 
studies Their board and lodging costs 
them $100 (550 francs) per year, and wash- 
ing one gourde a month 

Princeton is a very healthful place. This 
is proved by the registers of the College, 
which has lost but five or six students since 
its foundation. This, perhaps, is one of the 


reasons why young men from Santo Do- 
mingo flock here. There are several inns 
in the town, the principal one being that 
of the Sign of Washington, where Gen 
Rochambeau put up when he marched from 
Rhode Island to Virginia At this moment 


it is kept by David Hamilton. The houses 
are bordered along the street by very 
catalpas. 


fine 


September 21, 1794 
The news has spread of the beheading of 
Robespierre. It has made a deep impres- 
sion in the United States, but in several 
different ways The Jacobins here were 
profoundly afflicted by it, as if they had 


lost their father, their leader, their best 
friend. But all those who are not Jacobins 
all true patriots and sincere friends of 


liberty see in this event a providential act 
only too long delayed. As regards the Amer- 
icans of all classes and all kinds, they show 
sincere regret for the disappearance of 
Robespierre, and are greatly moved by 
his death. Here is the reason for it; 
Robespierre made it impossible for French- 
men to remain in France As soon as a 
man or a gold could get out of the 
country, they came over here; and, as what 
are wanted here are men, money, and in- 
dustry, it is evident how the destruction of 
such a being will hurt this side! 
I have heard this said a hundred times with 


T ce 
piece 


those on 


a frankness which did not make it any 
more palatable to me For a long time the 
Jacobins declared that there was no truth 


in the report But I wagered two gourdes 
not a small sum for me—against one that 
it was true Oh! how I would 


all I possessed if my dear De Varenr 


have given 


had 


escaped from the monster whose execrable 
memory posterity wil never treat wo! 
than is d rved Who do t g 
to | the loss of a father, a ther 1 
son, a daugl relat rf l 
i 0 atriot I I } g 
more 0 ess dear? 
Sent 1794 
We had dining with Dr. Mit l 
celebrated New York ch ist. We wet to 
the horse races at Jamaica, Long Island i 
the evening, when I took hi back to New 
Yor! \ had a cold, strong wind, which 
drove us nearly down to Sandy Hook 
Ni ‘ I 19 1794 
I went to Washingtor nter Congr 
and listen to his opening address How 
simple and natural it all was! But it was 
Washington, and it was the neeting of the 


representatives of a nation which had con- 
quered its liberty What vast, grand con 
ceptions in such a simple se How 
these republican forms address themselves 
to the and lift up the heart! What 
a destiny they predict for this part of the 
world! 


tting! 


soul 


February 28, 1796 


I went and paid my respects to Mr 


Adams, who has become Vi President of 
the United States. 
January 21, 1798 
I went and saw General Kosciuszko, who 
has just arrived in Philadelphia, where the 
Americans have received him with great 
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The Nation 
of joy. They 
carriage and drew 
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had 


lemonstrations 
horses from his 
from the point 
lodgings which 


been engags 
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I ling against tl Fr h 
ing stronger every day In Ph 
it present, | am the only pers 
th French cockade rhe Ar ica R 
publicans fearing they ay t ows 
with the Federalists hav held a eeting 
and taken secret measures to prote é 
selves. I was present at this gath g and 


was given two keys for two different places 
of refuge for me and 
house should be threatened l ha taken 
passage on the Adraste. A little later I 
learned that Mr, Adams, President of th« 
United States, has drawn up a list of 
Frenchmen to be sent out of the country 
at the head of which list stand Vol: 
General Collot, and I I irious to 
know what Mr. Adams had rainst me So 


mine n ase my own 
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| asked Mr. Langdon, Senator fro New 
Hampshire, to enquires rhe answer was 
Nothing in particular but he is 00 
French.” Now, all the tir Mr \dams 
was Vice-President, he often came to my 
house, to my office, and to my o We 
even presented one another with our books 
But I never saw him after he becar Pres 
ident Mr. Robert Liston, Minister Plent- 
potentiary of England, has ry kindly 
provided me with a passnort for me, my 
family, my goods, papers, maps, drawings 
et 
August 22, 1798 


On the 
celebrate 


ball to 
asked 


occasion of a proposed 
Washington's birthday I 

Mr. John Vaughan, a merchant, my near 
neighbor, and a fellow member of the Philo 
sophical Society, to get me one of the tick- 
ets which were on sale and which gave ad- 
mittance to the ball But he answered 


that as I was a storekeeper I could not 
claim such an honor Whereupon, I an- 
swered Are you not aware of the fact 
that I was never mor your equa than 
from the noment that I a notl uv I 
did not get a ticket, and | did 
the ball 

One day I was talking in my hop with 


Mr. Swanwick, merchant and m« er of 
the House of Representatives, when the 
publisher, Matthew l 
ligence, but an American of the 


Carey, a an of int 


States, drew me aside and said with a trou 
bled alr: “Are you aware that you 
ire speaking with Mr. Swanwick? Yes,” 
I answered. “And you do not address h 
as Excellency, knowing that e belongs 
to tl Lower House?” I replied When 
Mr. Swanwick, who know that I was a 
‘ er of the Constituent A whicl 
was at least ten times mor rtant than 
your Congress, excel i lo 
the ime, but not before 
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necessarily or always 
conceived as an immaterial and indi- 
vidual being or soul.” This, the doctrine 
of the the real subject of the 
book. 

“I hold,” says Dr. McDougall in his 
Preface, “that men of science ought to 
make intelligible to the general public 
the and of scientific dis- 
cussions upon questions to 
directed.” 


erally, but not 


soul, is 


issue 
the wider 
which their researches 

Recent attempts in this direction have 
not been eminently successful in deal- 
ing thus with psychological and philo- 
sophical problems, and it is a gratifica- 
tion, therefore, to find that in this case 
the pressure of this sense of obligation 
has led to the writing of so worthy a 


course 


are 


book. This, however, will not surprise 
those who have followed Dr. McDou- 
gall’s career; for he has already won 


not only as a neurologist, but 
lately as a psychologist; and 


laurels, 
also mort 
no English writer is better equipped by 
temperament or training for the task 
undertaken. Nevertheless, it is not at 
all certain that he has succeeded in this 
effort to present an argument that shall 
be fully “intelligible to the general pub- 
lic.” His opening historical chapters 
are not easy reading; and the same 
must be said of his excellent studies of 
the physiological, psychological, and 
philosophical objections, which have led, 
as he acknowledges, to the very wide- 
spread rejection of the animistic hypo- 
thesis by the modern world. The plain 
man will thus probably find the first 
half of the book too difficult to follow, 
and will be tempted to »vass over light- 
ly the critical matter there treated, 
while accepting gratefully the closing 
favorable to animism with 
likely to find himself in 


arguments 
which he is 
sympathy. 


Adopting the method of the trained 
scientist, our author in the first six 


chapters makes a careful study of the 
the doctrine 
this historical 
four chapters 
care the 
which 


and development of 


rise 
under consideration: 
urvey being followed by 


in which he 
opposition to 


with great 


the view 


states 
Ee in 
in the end he is presenting 
arguments, and developing 


to suppo! + 


the uiverse 


their strength, with a fairness that is 
truly admirable when one considers the 
final drift of his thought. He then pro 
d " n the eaknesses of 
erst rgument the diffi- 

nected with t ibandonment 

v ition of the soul; and find- 

t ( eaknesst ind difficulties 

fl ntly formidable to lead him to re 

n the mass of his fellow-scien 

1 rejecting the animistic doctrine, 

i elf warranted in choosing 

t ! to the traditional view, which 
ippeals to his inner nature, notwith- 


tanding its acknowledged perplexities 
ind obscurities, 


Apart 


to below, 


details to be re 


from some 


there is no just ground 


‘tor any substantial disagreement with 


the author until we reach his final step; 
but here we must demur. Although he 
has not hesitated te face the unanswered 
difficulties connected with the concep- 
tion of the soul, yet one feels that he 
tends to overemphasize the cogency of 
those connected with the opposition. His 
argument appears at most to warrant a 
suspension of judgment, rather than the 
positive advocacy of the animistic hypo- 
thesis with which the book closes: for 
it cannot be granted, even on pragmatic 


grounds, that he is justified, as he 
thinks he is, in “willing to believe” in a 
concept which he acknowledges to be 


obscure and involved with objections, 
unless he can present sound reasons for 
his belief that the rejection of the con- 
ception of a soul must necessarily in- 
volve the unfortunate moral results he 
fears. But this he fails to do. 

Nor is he justified in asserting that 
his final interpretation of the meaning 
of this concept of the soul is fitted to 
meet the needs of the people, the utter 
demoralization of whose lives he fore- 
sees if belief in this is weak- 
ened. The soul, he tells us in his clos- 
ing chapter, “is a being that possesses, 
or is, the sum of definite capacities for 
psychical activity, and psycho-physical 
interaction, of which the most funda- 
mental are (1) the capacity of produc- 
ing, in response to certain physical stim- 
uli, . the whole range of sensa- 
tion qualities, in their whole range of 
intensities; (2) the capacity of respond- 
ing to certain sensation-complexes with 
the production of meanings; ... 
(3) the capacity of responding to these 
sensations and meanings with 
feeling and conation or effort, under the 
spur of which further meanings may be 
brought to consciousness in accordance 
with the laws of similars and of reason- 
ing; (4) the capacity of reacting upon 
the brain modify their 
course in a way that we cannot clearly 
define, but which we may provisionally 


concept 


these 


processes to 


conceive as a process of guidance by 
which streams of nervous energy may 
be concentrated in a way that antagon- 


izes the tendency of all physical energy 
to dissipation and degradation.” 
“The 


“has always held that all ‘memory,’ all 


popular view,” he continues, 


mental retention and reproduction, all 
mental and moral growth, is rooted in 
the soul; that, in short, the soul is the 
bearer of all that is essential to the de- 
veloped personality of each man,” But 
this view, he agrees, “cannot be recon- 
ciled with the fact that the makeup of 


human personality includes many hab- 


its that are unquestionably rooted tn 
the structure of the nervous system, It 
conflicts also with the large mass of 
evidence which indicates the depen- 
dence of all the sensory content of con- 
eclousness . . on the integrity of 
the brain.” He therefore accepts an 
hypothesis of dual conditions of mem- 














July 18, 1912] 
ory, and under this view holds (p. 372 
that, although “all habits belong to the 
body, the soul does undergo a real de- 
velopment, an enrichment of its capaci- 
ties’; and if it survives death, “car- 
ries with it some large part of that 
which it has gained by intellectual and 
moral effort”: and that, although it is 


“impossible to suppose the surviving 
soul would enjoy the exercise of thought 
of the kind with which alone we are 


familiar, yet it is not inconceivable that 
it might find conditions that would stim- 
ulate it to imageless thought, 
might find under other conditions (pos- 
sibly in other 
bodily organism) a sphere for the appli- 


or 


association with some 


cation and actualization of the capaci- 
ties developed in it during its life in 
the body.” 

It is not easy to believe that faith in 


the existence of souls of the nature thus 


described by our author would carry 
with it the comfort and moral stim- 
ulus which he feels it so important to 
retain. While in a measure it may 
meet (p. 371) “the mere personal dis- 
like of the prospect of extinction,” it 
can scarcely give satisfaction to the 
“promptings of personal affection.” It 
surely points to no way by which “the 


injustices of this life may be 
made good” in another world; nor does 
it obviously strengthen “the hope that 
those highest products of evolution, the 
personalities built up by long sustained 
moral and effort, shall not 
wholly pass away at the death of the 
body.” Clearly the nature of the indi- 
vidual his concep 
tion from that 
of the personalities men te 
interest the plain nian, desires 
and hopes, as our author acknowledges, 
the survival of 


intellectual 


personalities which 
diverse 
living 
whose 


is too 


suggests 
of 


will only be satisfied by 
a soul that has not only something “of 
that distinguishes one personal 
ity from and “marks of the 
experiences it has undergone in its em- 
bodied life’; but that 

continuity of personal memory” 


whit h 
another,” 
also “enjoys 


a type familiar to us all in every-day 


of 
life. 

The critical tone of these remarks 
must not give the reader the impression 
that the writer of this review is ul 
sympathetic with these desires and hope 
of the plain man. The best of | , 
plain men during a large part of « 
waking hours, and as such must share 
the feelings and aspirations of our f 
lows. But we must not lose sight of 
fact that are here deali1 not with 
desires and hopes, nor even ¥ rit 
but with an attempt to gain clarity o 
thor t The doctrine of the existence 
of a which endures aft death i 
certainly carried with it man re 
benefits to struggling humanity, and 
not to be lightly discarded because of the 
doubts raised by modern science But 
surely even one who believes most fully 
that the concept of immortality embodies 


a 
< 


The 


truth, 
which 


N 


will 


1tion 


a great that thes 


doubts, 


agree 


our author's own state 


ments must emphasize, indicate that the 


truth which is so bound up with thes 


benefits is ill-expressed in the animisti 


concept It is true indeed that doubt 
does not necessarily indicate the total 
invalidity of the concept it leads us to 
distrust; it may, and usually does, mean 
no more than that the doubted concept 
gives us a distorted image of the truth 
But where doubts are so well founded 
as our author himself shows them to be 
in this case, their significance cannot be 
overlooked; and if we believe that the 
doubted concept embodies a vital trut 
we must agree that there is call for its 


re-expression. That such a re-expression 


of the truth which is ill expressed by 
the animistic hypothesis will be forth 
coming at no very distant day is the firm 
conviction of the present writer; and he 
is inclined to feel that a thinker of the 
ability of our author, instead of cling 
ing to the old concept by an effort of 
will, should have felt himself bound to 
look for such re-expression 

Passing from this general view, we 


note certain details of Dr. McDougall's 
argument which are not thoroughly con 
vincing. He properly gives weight to the 
difficulties connected with the hypo 
thesis of “parallelism” as devised and 


developed by the Assoriationists, who ac 


the 


uncritically 


cepted conception of 
mind as an aggregate of psychic atoms 


But this atomistic view is now-a-days de 
} 


fended by few psychologists, being gen 


erally displaced by the conception of 


mind as a psychic system; and our au 


thor’s objections to the parallelism of 
the atomists do not appear to apply to 
the hypothesis of mental and physical 
correspondences within correlated ph 
cal and mental systems, in some of the 
forms in which it has been presented 
Dr. McDougall quite properly empha 
sizes the difficulties attending the ae 
ceptance of the mechanist explanatioz 
of biological phenomena, especially 
those relating to the existence of var 
on; but we surely are not thereby f 
ed to assume, as he t! 
planation ot the pi ( i nm « 
e found in tl f I f 
iT tT 
{ dor not | 
be | red it 
{ 
rgument 
i much ol 
t it, atte 
ter! ( ! i 
‘ tep ! 
the st all « 
( perience re ted t 


~ 
+) 
special situations or changes n 
physical system rather ; @ & 
welcome acknowledgement tl 
knowledge of consciousnes given 
our interpretation of introspection 
surpasses in breadth our kn Ig 
the nature of its physical is S 
an acknowledgment by on: f our f 
most neurologists is significant a 
indication that we are awakening 
the Spt ll under whicl ave 
placed by the psycho-p t nd 
ready again to conti: e study 
psychology from whi 
ades they have diverted nt 
We shall return to tl ish owe 
vith glad acknowledgment t 
of the work done by the exponents o 
misnamed “New Psychology so far 
it gor and ready to avail ou 

hat is valuable to our purpos n 
rather meagre data tl ha t n 
to gather. 

These critical obse itio t 
lead the reader to und t ite 
value of the book D MeDougall 
given us. Differing from the author 
ve do, in relation to certain t n 
points in his exposition, and den 
as we must, the legitimacy f s f 
conclusions, we nevertheles ecor 
fully the value of his acl met 
s just because of this val that 
book is worthy of careful analysis 
thorough study: and we nn 
this review without ref: ng f 
vith admiration to the fair ! di 
and intellectual rectitude of its aut! 
nor without repetition of t con 
that he has given us a! t enlig 
ing contribution to the \ diffi t 

ct he has undertaken t 1 
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ders when told that Hilda was “Flemish 


rather than Florentine, with the clear, 
square drawing that you get in a white 
tulip.” Blinks when she asks, “Yes, but 
isn’t it part of the blessing of knowing 
what you want that you're not meant to 
To Mr. Saintsbury this “would 
but, of 


have?” 
have seemed sheer nonsense,” 
course, we others know better. 


The White Waterfall. By James Fran. 
cis Dwyer. New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 


Polynesia is inexhaustible ground for 
adventure. Each new island may have 
hitherto unvisited by the story- 
writer. Maoris, Kanakas, and Fijians 
may plausibly assemble, lending a hand, 
friendly or otherwise, to English and 
Californian explorers. This is what 
happens in “The White Waterfall.” A 
San Franciscan scientist, with profound 
interest in ancient Polynesian skulls, is 
lured to a voyage of investigation by a 
wretch whom it were flattery to call a 
devil. The professor’s two daughters 
accompany him, naturally. The leading 
scoundrel and a villanous’ English 
ship's captain are offset by the owner's 
gallant nephew and an intrepid mate, 
while brown and black up the 
crew. Thus through storm and stress 
they come to the Isle of Tears and have 
amazing adventures among amazing 
surroundings which are not all invented 
properties, but are warranted by the au- 
thor to have analogies in real South Sea 
Island history. And of the Dance of the 
Centipede and the Vermilion Pit and 
the Stone Sacrificial Altar with the mov- 
able slab, the reader will not let go till 
the White Waterfall has been found, the 
Maori's song fulfilled, and through fear- 
some scenes a happy ending procured 
for the deserving few. The story leaps 
along seductively and, if not in the clas- 
language of Defoe, is told in an agile 
with no detaining superfluities, 


been 


make 


sic 
fashion 
The Blue Wall. By Richard Washburn 

Child Mifflin Co. 

Many Hands” and 
The Man in be dis- 
appointed in Mr. Child's lates! In 
the stories the great was 
the sympathetic presentation of attrac- 
tive in “The Blue Wall” 
character is sacrificed to story, and the 
not the Jull- 
anna Colfax, a charming girl, supposed- 
ly the daughter of a fine old New Eng- 
land judge, discovers after his death that 
she is really a sort of changeling, the 
daughter of a drunkard murderer. 
The plot turns on the effect which this 
supposed fact has on her life. Clearly, 
here is a chance for an interesting study 
in character. But the author chooses to 
neglect this opportunity, and to make 
an artificial mystery out of his hero- 
ine. To heighten curiosity, he devises 
a series of disquieting events; he throws 


Boston: Houghton 


readers of “Jim 

the Shadow” will 
book. 
earlier merit 
characters; 


story is worth sacrifice 


out numerous dark suggestions and mis- 
leading clues. Apparently, we are to 
have a detective story. The doctor, who 
is the principal narrator, gathers his 
facts from four subordinate narratives, 
and the central situation is not disclos- 
ed till past the middle of the book. To 
preserve the mystery, the heroine is 
kept in the background until almost 
the end, when, of course, she supplies 
the solution. Meanwhile, like Chaucer's 
Custance in the “Man of Law’s Tale,” 
she displays a taciturnity explicable 
only on the ground that without it 
there would be no story. To balance 
this unnatural reserve, her husband 
shows an equally abnormal loquacity; 
at a time when he is half-distracted 
with anxiety about his wife’s condition, 
he relates with much dramatic skill the 
strange course of his courtship and mar- 
riage, at a length of more than a hun- 
dred pages. Finally, the theory that 
Julianna is the drunkard’s daughter is 
found to rest solely on the testimony of 
an untrustworthy old servant, who dis- 
appears after declaring that, for rea- 
sons of her own, she has fabricated the 
whole thing. It is a sort of “The Lady 
or the Tiger?” dilemma; was Julianna 
daughter to the judge or to the murder- 
er, and was the change in her due to 
her heredity or to her mistaken belief 
about it? Mr. Child's very sensible an- 
swer to these question is, “Who cares?” 


MILITARY FINANCE. 


Modern Wars and War Tares: A Manual 
of Military Finance. By W. R. Law- 
son. Edinburgh: William Blackwood 
& Sons. 

Though this book has some very grave 
defects, it is nevertheless an important 
contribution to one of the greatest dis- 
cussions of the day. Mr. Lawson says 
that Norman Angell’s “The Great IIlu- 
sion” is too refined and obscure an ar- 
gument to have much weight with the 
democratic assemblies who will be the 
chief war-makers of the future. No one 
will say that of his own argument. The 
democratic assemblies will not find it 
too refined, and if it is obscure, they will 
not discover the fact. He seems to fancy 
himself at Donnybrook Fair in- 
tent on cracking a head wherever he 
sees one. Sir Robert Walpole, Adam 
Smith, Cobden, Gladstone, and Lloyd 
George all feel the weight of his cudgel. 
His excursions into economics some- 
times land him in very peculiar situa- 
tions, and his philosophy of history 
might with some truth exclaim, “I am 
fearfully and wonderfully made.” 

Yet he has written a timely, read- 
able, and on the whole instructive book. 
He does not err in saying that there 
does not exist in the English language a 
textbook of military finance, and he de- 
serves more than slight thanks for at- 
tempting to supply a great need. In 
view of the pioneer character of his ef- 


some 
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fort, and of the stress of political emo- 
tion amid which it has been accom- 
plished, it is not surprising that this 
need has not in every particular been 
successfully met. It is quite obvious 
that our author is addressing with 
quickened pulse an audience keyed to 
a high pitch. Much that he says is 
fantastic, irrelevant, or even absurd. 
Nevertheless, there is an _ irreducible 
minimum of sound sense and prophetic 
warning that entitles this book to wide 
and careful reading. 

Andrew Carnegie and Edwin Ginn 
will probably dissent from the declara- 
tion that armaments are not to be 
put down by pacific crusades. They 
rest, we are told, on too broad a founda- 
tion for that. They should be studied 
as one of the fundamental problems of 
modern civilization. Critics who would 
judge them fairly and intelligently must 
put themselves in the place of the re- 
sponsible rulers, who, one and all, re 
gard them as a necessary evil. A mod- 
erate amount of historical knowledge, 
declares Mr. Lawson, will suggest vari- 
ous rational motives for even a peace- 
loving state to hold it a duty to be well 
armed “in unsettled times like these.” 

The legitimate rivalry of nations, for 
example, was never so keen as at pres- 
ent. Another motive is found in the 
fact that all states, and European states 
in particular, are more exposed than 
ever before to the formation of new 
combinations which may threaten their 
security and their international rights. 
Thirdly, it must be remembered that 
there still a large leaven of brute 
force in the world, which breaks out 
ever and anon, in comparatively 
cultured communities. Nor should 
ignore the fact that the principle of na- 
tionality is still rampant in many coun- 
tries, one can see from the Italian 
raid on Tripoli. And, lastly, racial ques 
tions of supreme gravity are being 
brought to the front, China, for exam- 
ple, being alive with them. Gentlemen 
may cry “Peace, peace!” but evidently 
there is no peace. 


is 


even 
we 


as 


Mr. Lawson's conten- 
tion appears to be that the world is con- 
fronted with a condition rather than a 
theory, and, that being the case, it is 
high time to put armaments on a sound 
economic foundation. 

The parts of his book which undoubt- 
edly are to his mind the most valuable 
will strike many of his readers as the 
most negligible. Economics is not his 
strong point. He should have known 
better than to declare, in his chapter on 
Food and Finance, that, “with all respect 
for Adam Smith and his Socialistic per- 
verters of the present day, labor is not 


the sole source of wealth. The means 


of keeping labor in good condition and 


fit for work—in other words, an ade-| 


quate stock of food—is as much wealth 
as labor itself.” Statements so ill-con- 
sidered as this are calculated to weaken 
his influence when he talks on subjects 


The Nation 


he is with economics. His comparisons 
of the financial strength of the chief 
Powers are a more respectable accom- 
plishment in this particular domain, yet 
they fall very far short of being satis- 
factory. They strike one as being about 
of a piece with most of the statistical 
compilations got together in Great Bri- 
tain in times of political agitation. 

Mr. Lawson is over-fond of rhetoric. 
“There are,” he of 
statesmen in England, as in most other 
countries. One can clearly 
things under his nose, and form 
sensible but superficial opinions 
them. He will not, however, look half 
an inch beyond his nose, either right or 
left, before or behind. This Mr. 
Cobden's favorite method of argument.” 
Here we have Mr. Lawson at his mild 
He is a bit more vigorous when he 


Says, “two classes 


see very 
very 


about 


was 


est. 


exclaims, “When there was no Chatham 


or Pitt or Canning or Palmerston or 
Beaconsfield available, we have had to 
get on as best we could with Foreign 


familiar with 
concordats 


Ministers who were more 
catch-words than with 

protocols, and more at home with par 
liamentary platitudes than diplo- 
matic precedents. On the they 
have been wonderfully lucky in keeping 
out of serlous scrapes.” He is perhaps 
most picturesque when he declares that 
“everybody [the Ministry and Parlia- 
ment] concerned in burking the report 
of the Royal Commission of 
Food and Raw Materia’ Supply in War 
runs a risk of summary hanging, should 


or 


with 


whole, 


1903 on 


the British navy ever lose command of 
the sea”; or in his reference to “the 
craven and corrupt administration of 


Sir Robert Walpole.” 

Interspersed, however, with much that 
will make economists stare and phil- 
osophers rub their eyes, there is a great 
amount of shrewd and pithy comment 
on the course of nations, particularly 
the British nation—enough, fact, to 
give Mr. Lawson's latest publication a 
solid détre. With all its short- 
comings, the book has the great merit 
of presenting one of the most momen- 
tous problems of this or of any age ina 
manner to excite the thought of both 
large and small minds. 


in 


raison 


By Joseph H. 
Charles Scrib- 


Japan of the Japanese. 
Longford. New York: 
ner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 


This is a contribution to the Countries 
and Peoples series by the professor of 
Japanese at King's College, London. His 
long residence in the Island Empire and 
admirable training in the British con- 
sular service have prepared him to give 
the publica thoroughly trustworthy book; 
and in all essential qualities this com- 
|pendium is to be highly recommended. 
The historical chapters dealing with the 
growth of feudalism and the samurai 
|class are especially valuable. 


For the, 
with which he is more conversant than | ethnology, a subject still in the realm of to mention. 
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hypothesis, it is doubtful whether the 
writer is justified in ignoring the sup- 
put 
cent “History of Japan, 


position forward in Murdoch's re- 


that the ruling 
the 


by Imperial 


to 


element, represented 


family and the Fujiwaras, ought be 


other than the 


referred to a 
continent of Asia, probably to the South 


source 


Seas, via Kyushu. This origin might 
explain the fondness of the Satsuma 
youth for the sea, for “it was at one 
time said that the navy was the exclu- 
sive preserve of the representatives of 
the Satsuma clan” (p. 234). Particular 
ly interesting is the account of the de- 
velopment of the spy system in the na- 
tion, so that to-day “what may be 
euphemistically termed the secret ser- 
vice of Japan is by a long way the most 
highly organized in the world No in 
strument is too humble for it” (p. 74). 
The story of the plucky fights of the 
embryo navy of Japan at Miako and 
Hakodate, when Admiral Enomoto so 
distinguished himself, is excellent read 
ing, although the map ought to have 
shown Miako harbor. The chapters on 
the Press and Criminal and Civil Law 
are also valuable. The iter does even 
justice to the national characteristics. 
While he allows that merchants find 
much to complain of in tl ommercial 
habits of the Japanese trader, not being 
himself a merchant, he “learned in Ja- 
pan to trust all with whom he had busi 
ness dealings, both Japanese and Euro- 
peaps, and on his final return to Eng- 
land, he regulated his life on the same 
principle, with the result that he nd 
more occasion to regret it ten years’ 
life in England than he did in thirty 
years in Japan.” 

There are, however, gra ! ns 
in the book. No light vhatever is 
thrown on the subject of missions, Cath- 
olic or Protestant, nor the contributions 
made by Christianity to education In 
f.ct, the whole subject of education is 
equally neglected Not one of the top- 
ics, Education, Schools, Universities, ap- 
pears in the Index. This defect ought 
surely to be remedied at once, seeing 
that the writer is now professor in a 
university. An odd effect is produced 


upon an American in reading page 150, 
where the subject is the rapid spread of 
the English language in Japan. All the 
credit for the’ popularity of English is 
attributed to the influence of Great Bri- 
tain, “which held, in the thoughts of all 
Japanese, a position which was immeas- 
urably above that of all other nations of 
the West.” This palpable unfairness 
crops up again in the account given of 
railway construction, at pages 
252-3. While the first two railways were 
built by English engineers, the third 
was not the Kioto-Otsu extension of the 
Kobe-Osaka line, but a railway built up 
in Hokkaido by Gen. U. S. Crawford be- 
tween Otarunai and Sapporo, after the 
American fashion; this the writer fails 


early 
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part of the expense should be paid by 
insurance 


the employers or by mutual 
to be 
holds that there is no reason why the 
should if 


and 


formed by them, he 


companies 


contribute, 
it by 
of its police power, stop the busi- 


State not neces- 


sary also why should not, 
rtue 
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the mutual 
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ision of our Constitution stands 
the difficulty must be 


nendment. 
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» author advocates that cases 
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mat- 


greater 
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cases 
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ing 
allow- 
the 
nion on the 
in- 
general 
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lent on 
and 


answer in 


It 
practice 


f fact is 


latter 
to di nt in cases 


ad 
under the 


agreemé 
pl 
at In 
unanimous 
efendant be 
the jurors 
defendant 


esent system a 
accident 
verdict 
al- 
the 
negli- 
believing, 


arrived an 


tance, a 
may given, 


of are of 
iat the 
at the 
perhaps contrary to the opinion of the 
at the 
contributory negligence 
advocated the 
agreement would be the result 
As to his suggestion that the presid- 
ing judge 
doubtless 
power of the judge adopted by various 
States make a trial by jury a farce. But, 
in of the fact 
that court has 
power aside if it 
it improper, a strong expression 


was 
while same time 
was guilty 
the 


dis- 


majority, tl plaintiff 
of 


staetem 


Under 


by author a 


should receive greater power, 
the absurd restrictions of the 


view 
the 
verdict, 


the other hand, 


the 


on 
that 
the 


jury know 


to set a 
deem 
of opinion by the judge, not only on a 
particular piece of evidence or on the 
of the but on the 


as a whole, might vir- 


credibility witness, 
merits of the case 
tually amount to a coercion of the jury. 

If the the author 
expresses as to the calibre and intellect 
of founded; if it 
true in practice, 
where let without the 
help of the judge,” take “twelve 
random from a crowd” who are 
the 
to do,” the 
h trial by 
jury, at in civil cases, and let the 
judge decide the facts as is done in ad- 
miralty and equity cases. Here the au- 
lacks the courage of his convic- 
tions. He is more radical in his pro- 
posed reform of criminal procedure, for 


low opinion which 


our jurie is well is 


that “what we do 


we a jury decide 


is to 
men at 
“entirely 
work 


obvious 


expérience§ in 
asked 


aboli 


without 
they 


remedy 


which are 


is to 


least 


thor 
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~= — as - - 
'he advocates the abolition of the time- 
honored rule that no one is bound to in- 
criminate himself, and is in favor of 
the adoption, with some modifications, 
of the continental system. His argu- 
ments in support of this proposal 
seem cogent and convincing. 
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Methodist Book Concern of Cincin- 
promises for 
Lectures on the Spiritual Mean- 
by A. H. Tuttle; “The 
Preacher Modern Mind,” Geer 
Jackson ; in the Early Church,” 
John Alfred Faulkner; “The Apostles Creed; 
An Examination of its History, and an Ex- 
position of its Contents,” by Henry Wheel- 
er; “The Christian View of the Old Testa- 
ment,” Frederick Carl and 
Historical Setting of the 
Thomas C. Hall. 


The 


nati next month: “Egypt to 


Canaan, or 
of Exodus.” 
th 


ings 


and ny 7@ 


“Crises yy 


by Eiselen, 


Early Gospel,” 
by 


The Florence Summer University has is- 
sued its programme for the season of 1912 
which begins on August 1 and closes Sep- 
tember 15 Lectures will given in the 
mornings, while the afternoons will usually 
given over to visiting the galleries, mu- 
seums, churches, et On Saturdays per- 


sonally conducted excursions, some of them 


be 


be 


lasting two days, will be made to the regions 
the city The lectures will de- 
in Italian in the large hall of the 
fililogico,” 4, Via Tornabuoni 
be Italian 
history, Italian art 


outside be 
livered 

‘Circolo 
There will 
Florentine 


courses in literature, 


and 
Ticknor 

life 
sentimental! 


“Neighbourhood” (Dutton), by 

Edwardes, a chronicle of village 
the English Midlands The 
reminiscences of the elders, the 
tion of the birds, the making of dew ponds— 
of the 
pathos equally restrained give 


is in 


enumera- 


such are some features. A personal 
humor and 
a sort of quality to a book of very familiar 
type, and excellent of ita kind 

in 


at 


There is much of Old World romance 
the plain tale of Philipse Manor Hall 








Yonkers, N. Y., as told by Edward Haga- 
man Ha’! in a smal! volume published by 
and Histor Preserva- 
tion Society of New York, which is now the 


the American Scenik 
legal custodian of the place On June 12 
royal charter was granted in th 
William and 


possessions of Frederick Philipse (tl sur 


1693, a 
name of Mary, erecting th 
name may be spelled almost as 

“into a Lordship or Manor yf 
borough 
new wife the titles of Lord and Lady, 1 


spectively, and conferred upon the family 


residence the designation of t Manor 
Hous At this time his lands reached fr 
the Croton River to lower Yonkers, and 


Park to Spuyten Du 1 Creek, a total d 
tance of twenty-two al t 
smooth! ind n gayly, for I and 
second Lords of PI! M 1 for 
ore than twent i t i N 
les 4 personag than Co Georeg Wash 
ngton bore testi to tl " of Mary 
Philipse, sister of the last-na 1 Lord, al 
though the depth of his attachment to her is 
uncertain But evil days am it last 


for the third Lord of the Manor threw in 


his lot wit h K la un 
nf it followed \ I g 
of both forces becaus ff its situation in 
the neutral ground, tl " " was 
broken up, and the Manor Hous vas turn 
ed into a ty hall, from hich servi it 
has been rescued to occupy an honored po 
Sition as one of our histor monuments 


Dr. Hall is a autious, but by no in 


Manor's interesting 


past. The value of his book is enhan 


dull, chronicler of the 


a dozen ha‘f-tones, the first being a re 
production of “A View of Phillipp’s Manor 


in 1784 - 


If the present Speaker of. tl House of 
tepresentatives and late candidate for the 
nomination of his party for the Presidency 
has ever made a mistake, it is not recorded 
in the pages of W. L. Webb's 
Clark” (Neale) There this “really great 
orator,” whom no one can hear without be 
ing “entertained and 


“Champ 


sometimes instruct 
ed,” marches from glory to glory He has 
not only read the Declaration of Independ 
ence, the Constitution, and 
Farewe:] Address, but he has also assimi- 
lated them. 
to memory. 


Washington's 


Once he even committed them 
“Now he no longer recalls their 
made it his 


phraseology, because he has 


own, and thinks and speaks it. Occasion 
ally, just by way of variety, he speaks the 
language of Patrick Henry, but even that 
he does unconsciously.” It is decidedly 
agreeable to learn that theoretically “our 
Congress is composed of the ablest men in 
the nation, and practically the House is not 
far below the 
though this 


over the Senate The 


standard,” al- 
doubt 


apparently 


theoretical 
leaves one in painful 
book 1s 


a serious one, but it would unkind to 
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nteresting, since it gives a clear- 
ositic than can perhaps be found 
} of what may be termed a social 
theor f progress According to Professor 
Hobl view, progress does not consist 
ally or even chiefly in the iImprove- 
the racial stock, but in procuring 
n the manifold developments of 
This harmony is chiefly the reflec- 
t f the growth of the social mind. The 
iding chapters apply this conception of 
progress to the development of the state. 
I th reader who is not interested in 
losophic question as to the nature of 
progres will find the beok interesting. 
I upt on The Value and Limitations 
é s an acute and well-informed 
of a programme which is ordli- 
narily too vaguely conceived, and the chap- 
te Social Philosophy and Modern Prob- 
an exceedingly happy summary of 
nglish social legislation. 
hensive survey of England's do- 
tl Caribbean is given by Al- 
P } \spinall, secretary of the West 
tte The British West In 
Litt Brown). Mr. Aspinall touches 
historical side and discusses govern 
.dministration, labor, tariffs, laws, and 
He describes the general aspect 
ls, their flora, fauna, and nat- 
ristics, but his chief interest 
lik the industrial conditions and 
the rt now being made to de- 
irkable and varied agri- 
ources It is obvious from his 
it the islands are no longer in 
fact, are In process of regen- 
‘ Mr Aspinall writes hopefully 
rf re, believing that the open- 
Panama Canal will add mate- 
r wealth and importance In 
re ef possibility of federation of 
West ndies, he says 
is 1 blinking at the fact that 
al till mar neular prejudices and 
al i to be overcome before the 
ration of the West Indies can be brought 
t ) if it be practicable. There must 
gin with, a far better understand- 
K « the residents in the various col- 
Greater uniformity would add 
to tl trength, prosperity, and influence 
West Indies There is at present a 
ntable lack of it and this 
1 be righted gradually without any po- 
al upheaval, and the meeting of an 
olonial conference at Barbadoes pe- 


consider how uniformity could 
in directions, 
immense value 


ally, to 
be brought 
l prove 


about various 


of 


] book te illustrated, and has a map 


socialistic attempts 
by 
“Gracchus” Babeuf 
of 1796. The 
privations, arrests, 
his deep-laid plot to over- 
plutocracy of the 
trial and death 
in English by 
Episode of the 


the earliest 


ommubnleth 


by 


or of 


lize ideals revolu 
in 
of 


made 


ari the apring story 


Babeuf early and 


of 


undemocratic 


nia 


rect ind of his tragk 
told 
Laat 


etingly 
I Relfort Bax ("The 
French Revol Small, Maynard & Co.) 
the Peasant Revolt 
the time of Luther, Mr. Bax 
as an interpreter for English 
established 
throwing light by 
original of his Here he 
relies mainly on the works of Advielle, Buo- 


ition 
volumes on 


mn teer at 


any 
rather 
of fa 


holar 


write 
well 
new 


readers ta already 


thar La 


researches own 


narroti, and Fleury, and on some of the 
newspapers of the period; the eleven vol- 
umes of pamphlets and papers in the 


455 
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British Museum relating to the Ba 
beuf conspiracy, which might have afford- 
ed him, an Englishman, an excellent oppor- 
tunity to add something really original to 
the history of this attempt at a socialistic 
revolution, he wholly ignores or neglects 
Students of Socialism and the French Revo- 
however, h's transla- 
of full extracts from Babeuf’s pro- 
grammes of reform, and from his corre- 
spondence with his friends. Mr. Bax’s sym- 
of on the sid 
this martyr of communism, but his con- 
think just: “Of the 
cour- 


lution will welcome, 


tion 


pathy, is strongly 
ol 


cluding 


course, 
judgment we 


absolute sincerity, earnestness, and 


age of the protagonist of the Equals there 


can be no sort of doubt. Of his grasp of 
the situation and of his intellectual ca- 
pacity as the leader ot a party of wide 
reaching revolutionary aims; as much can- 
not be said.” 

At the instance of friends, Mrs. Russell 
Barrington has published her diaries and 


flying trip “Through Greece 
On the whole 
regret her compliance. Her party 
in a lunar month 


sketches of 


and Dalmatia” 


a 
(Macmillan) 
one must 
did Greec« 
Under 
have 

if the 
a @ 

would 
The 
by 


sion 


and Dalmatia 


conditions, genius could 
And, indeed, 
Symonds and 
value 
present work 


ridiculed 


only 


these 


anything worth saying 


liberal excerpts from 


were eliminated, most 
the 


that 


Jackson 
disappear from 
author's foible is once 
by minor analogy. The Parthenon 
for example, reminds her, or she reminds it 
the is not quite clear—that she was 
the friend of Watts and Leighton. In short, 
a background of the best British society 
advancing to the picture 
hardly surprising that this 
fails to tone foreground 


a 


case 


insists 
It 

background 

that 


ever on 


plane is 
with a 
and mediswval 
There no English Baedeker on the 
Russian Empire. Ruth Kedzie Wood has at- 
tempted to supply the want in “The Tour- 
ist’s Russia” (Dodd, Mead). If the reader 
will consent overlook an occasional 
rhapsody on Nature and her works, as well 
certain other naive 
garding Russian character and social hab- 
its, he will find this a useful little manual 
St. Petersburg is treated scantily, but Mos- 
the Volga are very satisfactorily 


is by turns Greek 


is 


to 


as generalizations re- 


cow and 


done. 


“A Resident’s Wife in Nigeria” (Dutton), 
by Constance Larymore, has attained, as it 
amply deserved, a second edition. It is a 
model of good taste, good temper, and sound 
sense. Mrs 


India, and did some 


Larymore spent four years in 
camping in Kashmir 
before going to Nigeria, she is thus 
equipped, as few travellers to give 
practical advice to those about to set out 


and 
are, 


for distant lands. Nowhere else can be 
found more valuable hints for the com- 
fort of man and beast in the tropics. 
“The Story of Korea” (Scribner), by 
Joseph H. Longford, formerly a British 
Coneul at Nagasaki, presents the main in- 
cidents in the history of that distracted 


country tn a readable form that will com- 
mend the volume as a desirable addition te 
the reference shelf of every public library. 
Professor Longford’s knowledge of Japan- 
ese adds to the reader's confidence in his 
understanding of the subject and use of ma- 
terials, though it does not appear from the 
bibliography of works consulted that he has 


Ruskin of illustrating a major impres- | 


Japanese sources for anything 
but recent governniental acts. The chief 
authoritivs for his outline of Korcan his- 
the well-known works of Dallet, 
Ross, and Hulbert, which he has 
condensel into a fairly clear narrative 
without imposing too many uncouth names 
upon the Western reader. He is severe 
upon the American naval expedition which 
tried in 1871 to terminate the l“orean policy 
of isolation by forcing its purblind court 
to answer for the destruction of an Amer- 
ican ship and the murder of all her crew. 
The cttempi should have been made, if at 
all, in codéperation with other Western Pow- 
ers, and some convenient harbor occupied 
urtil the Koreans understood the meaning 
their demands; but such concerted ac- 
tion was impossible in the year of the Paris 
Commune and the Alabama Claims Commis- 
sion. In the diricult matter of Japan’s réle 
in Korea and the resulting annexation the 
author maintains an attitude of entire fair- 
ness. He that Koreans suffered 
from repeated acts of spoliation by Japan- 
ese officials as well as adventurers, but as 
the stronger redeemed their initial 
errors of a similar kind in the early mili- 
tary occupatio2 of Formosa, he believes that 
a similar success will be achieved present- 
ly in Korea, “followed by the heart-whole 
conciliation of the people.” 


The Rev. Dr. Thomas Hume, who died at 
Chapel Hill, N. C., on Monday, aged seven- 
ty-six, had long been identified with South- 
ern institutions of learning, among them 
Roanoke Female College and the University 
of North Carolina. He was also the author 
of English writers 


employed 


tory ar. 


Courant, 


of 


concedes 


race 


several treatises on 


Science 





A Cyclopedia of American Medical Biog- 
raphy: Comprising the Lives of Emi- 
nent Deceased Physicians and Sur- 
geons from 1610 to 1910. By Howard 
A. Kelly, M.D. Illustrated with por- 
traits. 2 vols. Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Co. $10 net. 

Several years ago, while writing the 
|life of a medical worthy, Dr. Kelly 
|found himself hampered by the inade- 
|quacy of the existing books of biogra- 
phy of the medical men of this coun- 
itry. This defect he undertook to cor- 
rect, and with the aid of a large body 
‘of collaborators, apparently more than 
itwo hundred in number, has meas- 
‘urably succeeded. The outcome fills two 
rather large but handsome volumes, and 
;contains incidentally some forty por- 
‘traits. The term “eminent physicians 
and surgeons” is-taken liberally enough 
‘to open the door for Agassiz, Asa Gray, 
|William James, and some others whose 
‘connection with medicine wag not very 
\close. There are very interesting but 
| Somewhat uneven prefatory sketches of 
\the development of certain but by no 
means all medical specialties in this 
country. 

The biographies are valuabie, although 
isometimes unduly extended. Even a 
‘casual reader will not fail to be im- 
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The Nation 








pressed by the sturdy independence and | 


resourcefulness of the American practi- 
tioners, particularly of those of earlier 
times when training in theory and prac- 
tice was much less developed and gen- 
eral than now. There certainly were 
giants in those days, and a standard was 
set up which the present generation, 
with all its opportunities, will find it 
hard to maintain. 

It is almost ungracious to speak ill of 
a book that brings so much welcome ma- 
terial, but the hope that a new edition 
will soon be called for leads us to make 
the following comments. One cannot 
read far without perceiving that there 
is much in these biogra- 
phies and that the pruning knife might 
be used to advantage. It is, of course, 
most difficult to fix upon a rule which 
shall determine admission to a work of 
this kind, and if Dr. Kelly had some 
good standard in mind, as his preface 
seems to indicate, his contributors have 
had no clear understanding of it, either 
as to quantity or quality 

In the matter of omissions we have 
checked off the book against 


unevenness 


logues of a certain college and from 
some other sources that happened to be 
at hand. Of names at least as eminent 
as many of those recorded by Dr. Kelly, 
failed to find: John Bacon, J. P. 
Bancroft, Henry J. Bigelow, Amos Bin- 
ney, H. I. Bowditch, S. E. Chaillé, Sam- 
uel Clossy, Dickson (of the Jefferson 
Medical College), R. M. Hodges, Charles 
Harrington, the younger Holyoke, J. B. 
S. Jackson, Edward Jarvis, J. S. Lom- 
bard, George Parkman, A. M. Shew, N. 
B. Shurtleff, D. H. Storer, G. G. Tarbell, 
Robert Thaxter, Samuel Webber, J. W. 
Webster, Rufus Wyman, not to mention 
a score of others. Some of these were 
very distinguished persons, and the ab- 
sence of their names is remarkable, par- 
ticularly because many of them are inci- 
dentally mentioned in other biographies 
or in the historical introduction as im- 
portant in the development of medicine 
in the United States. Of the others it 
may be said that they are at least as 
much entitled to a record as the young 
man on page 101, whose sole claim on 
posterity seems to be that he was of 
much promise and died at thirty, as was 
the custom of his family. As to errors 
and misprints, it may be noted that 
Agassiz lectured on anatomy in Charles- 
ton (as recorded on p. 7), not Charles- 
town (p. xxi); that the noted teacher of 
the blind was Samuel G. and 

finally, that O. W. Holmes was born at 
Cambridge (not Boston), and the name 
of his father was Abiel (not Abial). 


we 


Howe: 


Science books in the list of Longmans 


Green, & Co. include: “Researches in Color 
Vision, and the Trichromatic Theory,” by 
Sir William De W. Abney Preventable 
Cancer A Statistical Research.” by Rollo 
Russell, and “Soil Conditions and Plant 
Growth,” by E. J. Russell 





a short, 
list of names gathered from the cata: | 


The account by Geo. Shiras, 3d, of his 
trip to Alaska last summer, mainly “to 
Stalk, study, and photograph” the giant 
moose, will be a revelation to most readers 
of the National Geographic Magazine for 
May. Few will have realized that any part 
of the Arctic territory could have been so 
rich in big game, sheep, and birds as the 
Kenai Peninsula. The 59 reproductions of 
photographs give a vivid impression not 
only of the animal and bird life, but also 
of the beautiful scenery The salmon 
America’s most valuable fish, is described 
with numerous illustrations, by H. M. Smith 
He dwelis particularly upon the five distinct 
species on the Pacific Coast, directing at 
tention to the remarkable fact that “every 
individual of every species dies shortly af 


ter spawning.” The illustrated description 
of the California seed-farms by A. J. Wells 
will be another revelation Not ma t will 
have known that “seed-growing has be ‘ 
an established branch of California horti 
culture and seeds now go in car 
lots even to France and to Holland.” There 
is a field of lettuce two miles long, and 
there are tracts of sweet peas from 100 to 
| 600 acres in extent. A large picture of th 
Matterhorn is given as a supplement to 
the richly illustrated number 

Morocco and its future is the subject of 
an instructive article by A. G. Ogilvie in 
the Geographical Journal for June. He con 


fidently maintains that the agricultural pos 


sibilities of the country are very great and 
that “the forests offer immense possibilities 
of development Further, nearly all 

irts of Morocco which are unsuited for 
agriculture or forestry can be utilived for 
stock rearing; fisheries, too, will afford a 
good return for well-directed encourage 
ment, and there is the possibility of the ex 
istence of mineral wealth.” Among the 


greatest needs of the place are peaceful and 


efficient 
and strategi« 


government and 
by 


Carruthers gives an account of 


sure communica 


tions roads railways D 


explorations 


in northwestern Mongolia; Sir C. R. Mark 
ham reviews the results of Antarctic work 
during the past twenty years, and R. N 
Hall describes some very remarkab!° Bush 
man paintings in caves in soutl Rho 
desia 


Drama and Musie 





Forthcoming books in the list of Ginn & 
Co. include “The Dramatic Method of 
Teaching,” by Harriet Finlay-Johnson 
Quaint Old Stories to Read and Act,” by 
Marion Florence Lansing 


George Calderon publishes translation 






humor or pathos, and their effective play of 
satire, but they are invertebrate and epi- 
sodical in form, deal with common types 
and are often conventional when the are 
not extravagant in action Mr. Calderor 
who, with all his enthusiasm, seems to haves 
an uneasy consciousness of the inherent 
weaknesses of the plays, hints that their 
true significance is to be sought, not so 
much in the fate of the puppets presented 
as in the effect upon them of the external 
conditions of life to which they ar sut t 
and before which they are hel; es They 
are to be regarded less as individuals tha 
is samples of the mass In this tl 
is nothing new Interrelationship of cir 
imstance and character Is t root of 
lrama, and all personages may be take i 
symbolical of class rhe listingtis! 
traits of ost of the characters in the tw 
p ‘ are selfish individualism and 
s and pessimistic fatalism nd the i 
not attractive 
In the play called “The Seagull Tehek 
hoff himself shows the result of external 
fluence, although he is no mere copyist. It 
8 a queer mixture of modern realisr 
bolism, romanticism, and conventional melo 
lrama Th? unhappy, undisciplined dea 
istic Trepoff is sketched with some compre 
hension Trigorin, the novelist, is a ca 
tal study of the capable ethodical, adre 
creator of “best sellers with his finger ever 
upon the popular puls« Arcadina is an ad 
mirably realistic embodiment of the selfish 
ness, the shallowness ind the vanity of 
one type of actress There are undeniable 
truth and pathos in tl fate of the romantk 
misguided, and ultimately half-crazed Nina 
The representation of certain phases of 
Russian society carrie 1 conviction of phe 
tographic verity, but the actors In it a 
trivial and sordid, and the dramat and 
human interest rare As for the symbol 
ism beneath it all, it too vague to be 
important In “The Cherry Orchard” thers 
is the same facile and doubtles in the 
main, truthful, portrayal of middle-class 
Russian society The student Trophimoff 
who is presun ably the spokes in of Tcehek 
hoff’s own philosophy, complains that the 
‘great majority of his countrymen are ‘‘g1 
tupid, and profoundly unhappy.” He says 
that the one thing needful is work, coupled 
with a disposition to help tl few who ar 
seeking for the truth. The majority of th 
lucated classes, he adds isk for nothing 
and 4d nothing They only talk about 
ind inderstand little r nothing 
abou irt It is sufficient, 1 hay t 
that the characters accord with the d 
tion In the theatre they would be ne r 
entertaining nor profitable, even if they 
w wholly redible But the old servitor 
with introduction and notes, of “The Sea- Firs, who has outlived his own generati: 
gull” and “The Cherry Orchard” (Mitchell ®"4 bas nothing in common with the new 
Kennerley) as representative of the earlier * Teally striking creation. Unfortunately 
and latest work of the Ruse dramatist ©" all character does not make a drama 
Tchekhoff, in whom he discerns great and The plays have a certain val " 
original genius. It is possible, of course onistic Russian sketches by a nat are 
that the original works possess literary and but are in no sense mastery 
other merits which are but 4d reflected 
in the English versio: but ertalr lowing the exampl f 
in their present shape they d t suggest rs—notably Italians 
any great dramati nstinct or fertilit ree, or a dozen failures do not 4 yu 
invention Clever the ! il £g Frederick 8. Convers a 8 » be 
various wa esp ally t listinct t work on another opera, t librett 
ness of characteriz Y t it Ines ich has been pre led Per M 
in ine letall the q + te ) P K The tenta R 
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’ \ ROPOMORPHI STHETICS 
} 5 i Other Studies 
I ogical A é By Ver- 
and ( Ans r-Thomson. 
ine Co . t 
| t ‘ ho know Vernon Lee” only 
a it larg 4 ghly techni- 
' i ime may is repellent as 
ivy ! As a matter of fact, it is 
! I en Vit 1 rabbedness ex- 
( gz t demands of its difficult mat- 
' nevertheless a valuable book, 
, nging to sharp focus the main is- 
. ' and solutions of Kdern psycholog- 
psthe 
l book grow ( of an’ essay, 
. 8: tv an v published by the 
; t I ! irs a It was the 
n psychology was over-driv- 
ul of ) hypotheses. 
l ing im ad seemed to 
) t 1 ‘ i motor re 
‘ 
: ! | ntra iu more accu 
t bst the emo 
Rernhard Berens« ad just a 
l ' ti lue of 
t I nunicate 
4 itior And in his 
i l pa s he insisted that 
ulue purely mental, 
t ve! ac 
! I reactior 
n | lrea n carried a 
r it i ( iypothesis 
Lil 1 an 
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: f thi I ttingly in ex- 
} mpan Thes vere, however, 
! the exception of lame psychol 
unversed in the newer literature, 
: Thetr say arose quite independently 
! real origin was the discovery of an 
traordinary ntrospective gift in C 


to 


able 
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and describe whole 
slight motor accompaniments of her en 


of These, 


observ ee 


ovment art. unconsciously 





amplifying the hint of Karl Groos, she 
located chiefiy in the organs of vision 
and spiration, and interpreted ; 
mimetic of the ontemplated object 
‘Vernon Lee” <« ontributed the psy¢ holog 


al ymmentary her collaborator's 


to 


observations, and, as true devotee ol 


a 
regarded th: 


of the 


le Lange-James theory, 


motor phenomena esthetic es 


as 


sen Such participation in the imag 
ned lif of an object of course ranged 
he authors as unconscious d iples of 


Lipps’s anthropomorphic wsthe 


procee ded howeve r, to renoun tl I 
various articles, insisting that all m« 
tor accompaniments of an impres ion of 


beauty either negligible or actual 


de 
our 


are 


‘uctive, the wsthetic imputation of 


own iife to an enjoyed object being 


purely mental 


Through defence, interpretation, and 
illustration of the original essay, “Beau 


book h 


the 


betrays 


ty and Ugliness,” present as 


grown, and it in occasional 1 


dundancies its episodic origins. Still, by 
way of excerpt and discussion it contains 
full the 


of Groos and Lipps, 


a very exposition of esthetics 
and presents a rea- 
sonable programme for the scientific in- 
vestigation of ive phe 
The identif 
ing Anstruther-Thomson’s motor type 


of the 


most 


e&vVvas 


of 


these 


nomena initial error tify- 


P 
OI 


esthesis with that human race 


is handsomely avowed. Likewise, the in 


felicity of declaring that such motions 
vyhen present are necessarily mimeti 
Such reservations bring the authors 
ery close to the purely mental ELinfuh- 
ng of Lipps. And, in fact, what sepat 
ites them is merely the conviction on 
“Vernon Lee’ part that these moto 
accompaniments of impressions of bea 


tudy liere, 


ty are inherently worthy of 
ve feel, nobody will gainsay her. Pro 
fessor Lipps’s denial of all ilue to the 
yuter symptoms of inner @st! esis is ol! 
the face of it highly arbitra 
Esthetic empathy is “Vernon |! 
eo valent for Einf ng. Botl ~ 
irly perceives are open to t 
serious objection of suggesting an a i] 
ran é ot ou life Oo an r opiect 
essor Lipps knows that s nhatrans 
fe ; unthinkable and purely illuso 
but he constant! rites, in fairly mys 
to if there were a real eman 
on I the observer ft obi Tt 
hort, any term which suggests that 
nh urselves into any external thing 
objectionable. The proper statement 
s that we think it into ourselves i 
imilate it in terms of our experience 
irt‘culate it imaginatively with appro- 


An 
quite 


priate memory impressions exact 


really simple 
to find, but 


esthetic assimilation perhaps fairly su 


term for a process 


the 


&s not easy phrase 


£ 


gests the facts, and has no misleading 
connotation. 
This book closes with a long « hapter 
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of what may be called field notes—“Ver. | 
non Lee’s” memoranda before famous 
pictures and statues, chiefly at Florence. 
She has the habit of mentally repeating 


strains of music, and a considerable 
and rather inconclusive part of the notes 
is devotea to the compatibility of these 
musical memories with impressions of 
graphic and plastic art. The notes are 
valuable because they show the great 
variety and complete relativity of 
gwsthetic experience in a highly trained 
person. It appears that, short of that 
absorption in the contemplated object 
which Schopenhauer regarded as the 
ideal, there are many grades of esthesis. 
It does not seem hopeless to believe that 
an analysis of such notes, aided by care- 
fully framed questionnaires, might give 
us a real classification of esthetic states 
as more or less typical and complete. 
“Vernon Lee” is actively engaged alcng 


these lines. That she may carry inte 
these severer studies the grace and 
lucidity of her literary criticism and 


dialogues is the hope of her admirers. 
Meanwhile, may say that the an 
thropomorphic esthetics have at least 
brought us down to the real problem, 
and probably contain, if in a manner as 
yet not quite clear, the truth of the mat- 
ter. It is surely a gain to set esthetics 
firmly in the psychologic field—to real- 
ize that is not an attribute of 
things, but an expression of a complex 
individual experience concentrated upon 


we 


beauty 


a selective and receptive act. 


Florentine 


contemporary 


of the 


Madon 


precisely 


the 
reflect 
womanhood of 
of M 

(imported 


nas 


Thag 
painters the 
the city, is central 
‘Madonne Fior- 
The book 


readiness with 


the 
Ferrigai'’s 
by Stechert) 


the me 
entine” 
the 


is a fair example of 


which modern cultivate] Italians turn their 


themes gut 
at best, 
the 


certain 


hands to belle-lettristi 


nor Ferrigni’s plea is merely spe- 


cious Unquestionably, correlation 


asserts exists in artists, for in- 
Floren- 
their 


ap- 


stance but in general 
tine 
typical 
proach 
is kept 
lccal 
book 


handsomely n 


Fra Filippo 
are remarkable for 
There 
portraiture 
ideal 
are 
merely 
ads 
photographic 


Madonnas 
is 
Divine 


seldom 
The 


where 


quality any 


to mother 
and 


the 


an racial 


To 


18 


in reaim 


qualities suspended us 


ingenious. It rather 
small folio 


reproduc tions, 


seems 
in a with 
many good 


which are apparently its raison d’étre. 


Iinance 


LIQUIDATION IN THE 


KET. 


STOCK MAR- 


The stock market was interesting last 
week mainly on account of the liquida- 
tion There 
sensational break in prices, and at times 


which took place was no 
there were periods of real strength. But 
the movement as a whole was different 
from that ef the fortnight be- 


cause of heavy selling. This movement 


before, 





coincident with the efforts of cer- 
banks to build their 
item, which owing to the continued out- 
flow of cash could be strengthened only 


was 


tain up reserve 


through a drastic curtailment of loans. 
In spite of the various explanations to 
account for the selling, it may be said 


that the liquidation was natural under 


the circumstances and could not well be 
avoided. 

The market, 
fairly well; what 
nical position 
strengthened 


however, stood the test 
is known as the tech- 
was unquestionably 
it. Nothing occurred 
to make real holders of stocks sell out, 
and since the public was not speculating 
to any great extent, 
to the decline of the borne 
chiefly by professional But 
the firmness in money rates, as reflected 
by the higher price charged for call 
loans and time accommodation, showed 
that the inquiry was broadening and 
that the banks were no longer inclined 
to tie up large sums in term loans or in 
fixed forms of investment, as they did a 


by 


the losses incident 
week were 


operators, 


year ago, when business was less ac- 
tive and merchants were borrowing 
meagre amounts. The situation, there- 


fore, has changed to the extent that dis- 
counts are hardening here just as they 


are hardening abroad, where the mar- 
kets are still fearful that the New York 
banks may make heavy demands upon 


Europe's gold supply. 
The chief problem everywhere, how 
ever, is how to provide for the immens« 


which must 


securities 


volume of new 
soon be marketed. Within the last fe 
days there has been further selling of 


British consols at London by the banks 
forced 


order to 


of these 


tal 


which were to dispose 


in the ins 


ments due on the underwritings of bonds 


securities pay 
which the syndicates have not been able 
to sell. 
trouble 


This problem has given serious 
to the banks 

looks now as if there would be a 
deal of forced liquidation before the a 
count is adjusted and the undigested s« 


London und = it 


great 


curities are lodged permanently with 
vestors. The serious liquidation at Paris 


has arisen partly from the same ca 


For not a few months the great Frenc! 
investment banks have been heavily 
committed to various bond operations 
which have not worked out satisfa 
torily. 

Ordinarily it has been Ss for 


se institutions to make a market for 


of the 


cared to bring out. But « 


the 


virtually any bonds 


onditions 


changed in France, as they have in most 
other countries where the new secu! 

issues have been excessive. In German) 
the situation has been slightly different 


as the market there has had an ad 


al upset through the abuses which have 
resulted from the reckless speculation 
of last year. This trouble became so 
acute as to make it necessary for the 
Reichsbank to adopt drastic meas 

jut in Germany, as in the other great 





markets, are large loans which must 


be provided for in the near future. Und 


these conditions, with all the foreie 
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